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ABSTRACT 


MERGING MASCULINITY WITH VIRTUE: AN ALTERNATIVE 
APPROACH EOR THE POSTMODERN 
AERO-AMERICAN MALE 

by 

Reginald A. Barnes, Sr. 

United Theological Seminary, 2012 

Mentors 

Sir Walter Lee Mack, Jr., D.Min. 

Eric Gladney, D.Min. 

This project addresses a prevailing self-destructive code of masculinity by the men within 
the writer’s context of Guildfield Missionary Baptist Church in New Bern, North 
Carolina. The project will use a biblically based code of masculinity, steeped in morality 
and virtue, which the writer believes to be the best answer to the prevailing code of 
masculinity. This method will be used with the assistance of a focus group consisting of 
members from Guildfield Missionary Baptist Church. A quantitative methodology 
utilizing questionnaires, bible based teachings, and workshops were used in order to 
gauge attitudinal change concerning appropriate expressions of manhood. 
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INTRODUCTION 


There is a widely accepted code of masculinity among black men in the 
Guildfield Missionary Baptist Church context that has resulted in countless addicts, 
felons, dead beat fathers, and unfaithful husbands. The writer cites this code of 
masculinity as a contributing factor to the social, educational, economic and spiritual 
disparities of these black men. 

The writer will address this problem by facilitating a biblically based study that 
will focus on changing both the recipients’ attitude and lifestyle. The prevailing code of 
masculinity addressed in this study is best defined by Richard Majors’ term “compulsive 
masculinity.” In his book. Cool Pose, Majors speaks to the same behaviors plaguing men 
in the writer’s context. He says. 

In compulsive masculinity, typical masculine values 
become a rigid prescription for toughness, sexual promiscuity, 
manipulation, thrill-seeking, and a willingness to use violence to 
resolve interpersonal conflict. These values perpetuated through 
male-to-male transmission in a tightly knit street culture, lead 
toward smoking, drug and alcohol abuse, fighting, sexual conquest, 
dominance and crime. Compulsive masculinity is an alternative to 
traditional definitions of manhood, compensating for feelings of 
shame, powerlessness, and frustration. Being a man becomes 
redefined in terms that lead to destruction of self and others.' 

In chapter one, the writer utilizes his spiritual autobiography, contextual analysis, 

and synergy documents to provide the foundation for this study. The chapter concludes 


* Richard Majors and Janet Mancini Billson, Cool Pose: The Dilemmas of Black Manhood in 
America (New York: Touchstone Publishing, Inc., 1993), 34-35. 
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with an overview of Guildfield Missionary Baptist Church noting its progress and 
challenges during the writer’s tenure. 

In chapter two, the writer presents the work of several scholars who are well 
versed in the plight of black men. Excerpts from the writings of Lewis Johnson, James 
Perkins, Richard Majors, and Carter C. Woodson speak to the black male condition. 
Kevin Powell and Sir Walter Lee Mack discuss the Hip-Hop generation in particular. The 
chapter concludes with excerpts from “Black Men on Race, Cender and Sexuality” 
written by Devon W. Carbado. 

Chapter three focuses on the study’s theoretical foundation that is drawn from 
biblical, theological and historical resources. Lrancis Schaeffer discusses the changes that 
take place from one generation to the next. Matthew Henry brings insight to Samson’s 
moral rise and fall. Daniel Isaac Block offers a perspective on Samson from another point 
of view. The chapter ends with historical studies of manhood from the likes of Joseph 
Bizup, John Ruskin and David Newsome. 

Chapter four addresses the prevailing code of masculinity (i.e., a lifestyle steeped 
in substance abuse, violence, crime, vice, and promiscuity.) Here the writer presents his 
hypothesis as it relates to problem cited within his ministry context. The writer also 
discusses intervention, research design, measurement and instrumentation. In chapter 
five, the writer discusses the eight week study. Here he details the activities during each 
study session. Week 1: Project Overview and Pre-Test, Week 2: Defining Virtue, Week 
3: Virtue in Joseph, Week 4: Man and Vices, Week 5: Man and Money, Week 6: Hip- 
Hop and Manhood, Week 7: A Sermon Study, and Week 8: Hip-Hop and Manhood 
Revisited with an emphasis on change. 
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In chapter six, in addition to the summary and conclusion segment, the writer 
presents personal reflection of the project study. 



CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 

This project, inspired by seven of pastoral ministry and personal experiences, will 
address the prevailing code of masculinity within the writer’s ministry context. It is the 
writer’s intention to utilize a biblically based ministry model to reduce negative behaviors 
displayed by men, who ascribe to the prevailing code of masculinity. This code is rooted 
in vice, substance abuse, violence, promiscuity, and crime. 

The writer is an African American male, bom August 2, 1961, in Washington D.C 
and nicknamed Lucky by his maternal grand mom. Although the nickname was not 
divine in nature it was her way of affixing divine significance to his birth. After all, one 
year prior, the writer’s older sister died shortly after birth. 

In 1962, the writer’s younger brother’s entrance into the world was followed by 
his parents separating. This separation led to the writer’s mother relocating them to her 
hometown of Smithfield, North Carolina. Many years later, the writer’s father told him 
they separated because he was falsely accused of a rape. 

The writer has many unpleasant memories of his childhood. He grew up in the 
south during the sunset of Jim Crow and sunrise of the Civil Rights Movement. After the 
abolishment of slavery in America, segregation laws known as Jim Crow were passed to 
ensure the continued dehumanization of black people. Separate and unequal facilities 
were normative. There were black only and white only public water fountains, restrooms. 
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and restaurants. In cities with public transportation, blacks had to sit in the back of the 
bus. If all seats were filled and white persons boarded the bus, blacks were forced to 
relinquish their seat to white passengers although black passengers had paid their tickets. 
This type of dehumanization and oppression is partly responsible for a lot of the 
antisocial behavior among the black men of my context. Samuel Proctor notes in his 
book. The Substance of Things Hoped For, that the oppressed 

Grow to hate their identity in such an obsessive way that it 
paralyzes constructive responses to the ordinary challenges of life. 

Some go to work every day, angry that they have to negotiate for 
space to feel comfortable. They bob and weave to fend off remarks 
that sound racial, whether they are or not. They must prove that 
they can think in the abstract, that they tell the truth, and they don’t 
steal. They must guard against any gesture or behavior that 
inadvertently might echo the stereotype. They must be detached, 
avoiding those who want to impose their love on them in order to 
prove that they are not racist. ^ 

As a child, the writer experienced this type of dehumanization and oppression. 
Smithfield’s claim to fame was a gigantic one hundred feet tall bill board featuring the 
image of a white man wearing a long white robe with a pointed white hat, holding a 
torch, and mounted on a horse that stood on its rear legs. This dress was common for a 
racist group known as the Ku Klux Klan (KKK). The slogan across the top of the bill 
board read, “This is KKK country like it or leave it.” Those early years were replete with 
overt messages meant to convince the writer that he was less than human. He remembers 
having to go to the back door of restaurants that would not allow blacks to dine inside, 
how blacks had to sit in the movie theater balcony with filthy bathrooms, worn seats and 
litter laden floors, while the whites sat downstairs in plush, clean seating with the best 
view. 


* Samuel D. Proctor, The Substance of Things Hoped For: A Memoir of African-American Faith 
(New York: G.P. Putnam’s, 1995), 189. 
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The writer remembers the anger and fear he felt when members of the KKK 
yelled “Nigger” as their car passed him and his friends who were walking. He remembers 
the pain staking instructions his mother gave him and his brother prior to their journey to 
area shops. They would have to wash and change from play clothes to “something more 
presentable.” Then they would get the lecture. “Do not put your hands on nothing.” 

“Keep your hands out of your pockets and don’t get in the store asking me for nothing.” 
The writer was a college student before he understood his mother’s behavior. At that 
time, he didn’t realize his mother was taking measures to prevent altercations with racist 
store personnel or law officials. 

Certainly the writer was a victim of discrimination and oppression; however, this 
was also the case within his own family. Unlike his brother who bore maternal facial 
features, his were paternal. These marked distinctions made what should have been the 
writer’s haven his hell. His mother’s resentment and disdain for his father transferred to 
him, and he became the vicarious sacrifice. He was punished because of the pain and 
anguish his father brought upon her. During those years, her favorite proclamation to the 
writer was “you ain’t gonna be nothing just like your daddy. You look just like him and 
you are gonna be just like him.” Sometimes the writer would hear those remarks after 
doing something his mother found annoying. Then there were those times when they 
were used as an accompaniment to the beatings which often left his body riddled with 
welts and abrasions. In the interest of painting an accurate picture, the writer notes that 
this sort of behavior was most prevalent when his mother was drinking. Alcohol abuse 
played a major role in shaping the tumultuous environment he called home. 
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It is interesting to note that the writer could find respite from the racial 
discrimination imposed by whites in his town but there appeared no escape from the 
mental, emotional and physical abuse that occurred within his own home. But God! God 
used the writer’s grand mom to intervene and provide the love and affirmation he so 
desperately required. 

His grand mom’s house was a short walk from their public housing dwelling. On 
the weekend she would get him. His grand mom did not raise his mother and the writer 
wondered if his mother resented her affection towards him. He was certain of one thing 
and that was his grand mom was aware of his mother’s abusive treatment towards him. In 
the midst of such a cold and dark place, his grand mom served as a warm glowing source 
of light. In her eyes, he was not a despicable reminder of his father predestined for 
failure. He was Lucky and special. She loved herself some Lucky and he knew it. He 
stood six inches taller when she was near. 

While spending weekends at his grand mom’s house, the writer learned how to 
iron, wash dishes, clean and sew. Most of all he learned to dream. The writer still 
remembers the overwhelming sense of lose, fear, and confusion he felt when he was told 
that his grand mom had been murdered. One night, his grand mom went to visit a friend 
and while walking through the local saw mill, she was shot down in cold blood. Just like 
that, a white trigger happy security guard took what was most precious to him in the 
entire world. He recalls lying in bed numerous nights waiting for her to reappear. He 
would imagine her sitting and conversing with him as she had always done. Never did he 
believe that her ghost actually appeared because he knew that her image was a result of a 
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purposeful attempt to recreate and recapture some of the tender moments they once 
shared. 

After his grand mom’s death they moved into her house. Unfortunately, what 
once was a place of solace and refuge became a prison. His mother’s drinking and 
promiscuity escalated. Physical altercations with one of her boyfriends were common. 
The one time that the writer recalls his father visiting ended in a violent argument 
wherein his father threatened his mother with a butcher knife. Such behavior had become 
common place, then out of nowhere, everything changed. 

It was a Sunday morning and the writer’s mother did the unexpected, she 
accompanied him and his brother to church. During this visit she surrendered her heart to 
Jesus Christ and his life changed for the better. There was no more profanity, no more 
partying, no more boyfriends, and most of all, the abuse stopped. His mother’s conversion 
was the single most contributing factor in the writer’s decision to repent and receive Jesus 
Christ as his Lord and Savior. After witnessing firsthand how Christ changed her life 
coupled with the teaching and preaching of their pastor. Sister Mildred, the writer was 
convinced that seeking his own personal relationship with Jesus could wait no longer. 
Through his conversion, he witnessed and experienced firsthand how the embrace of a 
biblically based approach to living can liberate one from the bowels of a self destructive and 
painful existence. 

The demographics of Guildfield Missionary Baptist Church are outlined in the 
following tables. In table 1, North Carolina’s estimated population of nine-million, three- 
hundred thousand, and eight-hundred and eighty four is broken down. 

^ United States Census Bureau State and County Quick Facts. ONLINE. Census Bureau 2000- 
2011. http://quickfacts.census.gOv/qfd/states/37000.html (accessed July 15, 2012). 



Table 1. NC Race and Hispanic or Latino 
Race Race % 
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White 

73.7 

Black 

21.6 

American Indian and Alaska Native Persons 

1.3 

Asian 

2.0 

Native Hawaiian and Other Pacific Islanders 

0.1 

Persons reporting two or more races 

1.3 

Hispanic or Latino 

7.7 


Table 2 demonstrates that the educational attainment of North Carolina residents 
ages 25 and over lags behind National standards. And table 3 based on 2008 census data 
clearly reveals disparities in median household income when compared to National 
standards."^ 

Table 2. NC and National Comparison-Educational Attainment Population 25 and over 


Degree Status 

North Carolina % 

National % 

High school graduate degree 

78.1 

80.4 

Bachelor degree 

22.5 

24.4 


Table 3. North Carolina and National Comparison-Median Household Income and 


Poverty Rate. 


Income 

North Carolina 

National 

Median Household Income 

$46,574 

$52,029 

Poverty rate 

14.6% 

13.2% 


^ United States Census Bureau State and County Quick Facts. ONLINE. Census Bureau 2000- 
2011. http://quickfacts.census.gOv/qfd/states/37000.html (accessed July 15, 2012). 
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Ibid. 
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Although North Carolina has been a conservative voting state on the national 
level, it has produced many Democratic Governors. The Presidential Election of 2008 
marked the first in many years that a Democratic Presidential candidate carried North 
Carolina. There are one-hundred counties in North Carolina and Guildfield Missionary 
Baptist Church resides in Craven County, which is located in the Coastal Plains Region 
in the eastern part of the State. 

Unlike the North Carolina Piedmont and Mountain Regions, the Coastal Plains 
region has only one major four year university. Craven County, a rural community, is the 
home of Craven Community College, which offers two year degree programs. According 
to 2009 census data. Craven County’s population of ninety-eight thousand five-hundred 
and twenty-nine consists of 72.8% Whites and 23.7% Blacks, while 82.5% of residents 
age 25 and above hold a high school graduate degree and 19.3% possess a bachelor 
degree or higher.^ The 2009 median household income of forty-six thousand one-hundred 
and ninety-four dollars fell short of the state median income of forty-six thousand five- 
hundred and seventy four dollars.^ 

The largest single employer in Craven County is Cherry Pointe Marine Base 
located in Havelock. In addition to providing employment for some indigenous residents, 
most of its employees are from other parts of the country, thereby producing a 
multicultural and ethnic community. There are three other substantial employers in the 
county (i.e., Bosch, Hatteras Yachts, and Weyerhaeuser); however, each one has had 


^ United States Census Bureau State and County Quick Facts. ONLINE. Census Bureau 2000- 
2011. Http://quickfacts.census.gov/qfd/states.37/37049.html (accessed July 15, 2012). 

Ibid. 
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major layoffs due to the weak economy. Carolina East Medical Center, the only hospital 
in Craven County, employs a substantial amount of individuals. 

Most of the African American employees in Craven County maintain hourly wage 
positions as opposed to professional salaried jobs. The most plenteous form of 
employment is service oriented jobs. Fast food restaurants, retail stores and hotels tend to 
be the context for black employment in the county. Although African Americans are 
employed by the school system, very few are teachers or administrators. Most are either 
teacher assistants, cafeteria workers or custodians, and are employed in hourly wage 
positions. The lack of professional career opportunities has resulted in the loss of many 
talented young men and women who leave upon high school graduation in pursuit of 
higher education and higher salaries. 

Although the median income for Craven County is below the state level, its real- 
estate prices and overall cost of living are well above many parts of the state level. One 
rationale for this atrocious disparity is Craven County’s access to rivers and beaches. 
Another is the influx of retires from northern states who consider the housing market 
cheap compared to the real-estate prices of their prior residence. Their willingness to pay 
what local residents consider outlandish prices for real-estate puts decent housing out of 
reach for far too many indigenous residents. 

•y 

As of 2008, 14% of Craven County’s population lived below the poverty level. 
The state of North Carolina posted 14.6% below poverty but its population is nine- 
million verses ninety-thousand. Within this scenario lies a segment of the Black 


7 

United States Census Bureau State and County Quick Facts. ONLINE. Census Bureau 2000- 
2011. Http://quickfacts.census.gov/qfd/states.37/37049.html (accessed July 15, 2012). 
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population which feels oppressed, discriminated against and angry. Many look to these 
feelings whether legitimately or not, as justification for criminal pursuits. 

Guildfield Missionary Baptist Church is located in New Bern, a small town with 
less than twenty-thousand residents. However, it boasts a few impressive facts. New Bern 
is currently the county seat of Craven County. At one point, it was the State Capitol of 
North Carolina. It was named after Bern, Switzerland due to the fact it was settled by 

o 

German and Swiss families. In the early years. New Bern’s economy prospered through 
tobacco, molasses and lumber exports to New England ports. Before and after the Civil 
War, New Bern had one of the largest populations of free blacks in the country. In 1898, 
New Bern native Caleb Bradham invented a drink he later patented as Pepsi-Cola.^ To 
date New Bern’s biggest claim to fame is its historical significance. 

New Bern is divided into two districts. District one, encompassing the black side 
of town, is sub-divided into three zones, 111,112 andl 13. District two is divided into two 
zones, 221 and 222. Guildfield Missionary Baptist Church is located in zone 111. 

Within Guildfield’s community are your typical corner convenience stores. All 
but one are owned and operated by Arabs. The products in highest demand are alcohol 
and cigarettes. Patrons who do not have enough to purchase a pack of cigarettes are 
allowed to purchase them individually from an opened pack provided by the cashier. 
There is a nonstop parade of patrons exiting the stores with black plastic bags concealing 
forty ounce bottles of beer and malt liquor. The area is called the Five Points and 
Duffyfield communities. Throughout the community, there are very narrow one way 

8 6i 

“New Bern Community Profile,” Epodunk. entry posted n.d. http://www.epodunk.com/cgi- 
bingenInfo.php?locIndex=19512 (accessed July 15, 2012). 

^ Ibid. 
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streets lined with row houses of varying sizes and shapes. The one way streets are 
teaming with all sorts of unlawful and self destructive activity. 

In 2008, the New Bern City Police Department posted the crime statistics for 
District one, as listed in Table 4. Table 4 reflects a high number of larcenies and 


burglaries which are directly associated with the amount of poverty and substance abuse 

throughout the community. 

Table 4. New Bern Crime Statistics-District One 

Crime Offense 

Number 

Aggravated assaults 

48 

Robberies 

31 

Larcenies 

515 

Burglaries 

301 


Petty drug dealers ride through the streets on bicycles, young and older women 
deal in prostitution while gang bangers stand watch over their territory. A community 
center, which serves as a refuge for youngsters, offers afterschool, summer school, and 


sports programs throughout the year. The center provides services to residents who reside 
in Craven Terrence, the largest residential complex in the area. The complex, a Housing 
and Urban Development project, is operated by the City of New Bern Housing Authority. 
The residents of the complex are frequent customers of a “carry out” store. The store and 
complex are both located within a block of Guildfield Missionary Baptist Church, which 
often has to respond to anti-social behavior of the young men. 

The writer is compelled to explore the relationship between his life’s experiences 
and that of the ministry context. The writer’s upbringing, social economic status, and past 


10 


Ibid. 
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struggles were very much akin to the context of his ministry. The writer was raised by a 
single mother and lived at or below poverty level throughout his childhood. He lived in 
public housing and grew up on welfare. His parents were not well educated, and violent 
self destructive behaviors were modeled by both parents and members of his community 
at large. 

The writer grew up around those who blamed racism and the white man for their 
plight instead of doing what was necessary to change it. He experienced the pain of 
rejection and discrimination at the hand of his family and society. He grappled with self 
doubt, self pity and despair. He lived through the storm of alcohol, drug and sex 
addictions. The writer experienced the feelings of being misunderstood and unloved, and 
understood what it was like to become bitter and pessimistic about life and people. 

The same self destructive behaviors, mindset, and attitudes that stained the 
writer’s life were alive and well in his ministry context. Having overcome the similar 
vicissitudes, temptations, struggles and failures as the men in his ministry context, the 
writer is convinced that the relationship between the two was divinely orchestrated. The 
writer believes God delivered him so that he would be able to lead men in his ministry 
context to the same end. The fact that the writer endured many of the same struggles as 
those in his ministry context is not where the significance lies, but rather how and why 
the writer was able to rise above the struggles. 

The writer rose above his struggles by first believing in God’s ability to deliver 
him and total submission to God’s will. Second, he didn’t allow his circumstances to 
instill in him a defeatist mentality that fostered a “what’s the use in trying attitude.” The 
writer is not apathetic to the disadvantages and obstacles germane to his context, but his 
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rhetorical question to those within his context is, “how many successful black folk did 
not have to overcome the same plight?” His contention is “Yes we can” be sober and 
clean. “Yes we can live holy in this present age.” “Yes we can put in an honest day of 
work in exchange for honest pay.” “We can do all things through Christ Jesus who 
strengthens us.” (Phil. 4:16)^^ Third, the writer held himself accountable for his actions. 
He is on a quest to teach his ministry context the difference between seeking a hand up 
verse a hand out. The writer constantly reminds his ministry context that whatever God 
requires, first requires God. He urges congregants to know the difference between 
seeking Jesus and seeking what Jesus can provide. 

It is the writer’s conviction that disciplining and empowering men to live for 
Christ, their families, their church and their community is the reason he has been called to 
his ministry context. Apostle Paul’s statement to Titus captures the writer’s sense of 
purpose best, “For this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldest set in order the 
things that are wanting, and ordain elders in every city, as I had appointed thee.” (Titus 
1:5). The presence of born again, spirit filled men of God who possess a “can do attitude” 
and hold themselves accountable for their actions is wanting at Guildfield Missionary 
Baptist Church and the writer aims to meet this need. 

As the writer considers what he has gained from the ministry context several 
things come to mind. First, the context has afforded him an opportunity to minister and 
gain practical pastoral experience. The writer has worked hard at establishing the 
congregations faith based upon sound biblical teaching rather than familiar cliches and 
folklore. No longer does his ministry context lack basic Christian doctrine and a practical 

** Unless otherwise noted, all Scripture references are taken from the King James Version of the 


Bible. 
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understanding of Christian discipleship. Apostle Paul’s declaration to Timothy in 2 Tim. 
3:16 (NRSV) rings true at Guildfield, “all scripture is inspired by God and is useful for 
teaching, for reproof, for correction, and for training in righteousness, so that everyone 
who belongs to God maybe proficient, equipped for every good work.” The writer is 
committed to encouraging and training the congregation to adhere to the total counsel of 
God’s word. No longer is the phrase, “it does not take all of that” common place 

Second, the ministry context has provided an opportunity for the Lord to prove to 
the writer that “he which hath begun a good work in you, will perform it until the day of 
Jesus Christ” (Phil. 1:6). God has begun a good work between the writer and the context. 

As noted in the context analysis, alcohol and drug addiction is the number one 
stronghold in the writer’s context. The writer has had men attend his church out of an 
attempt to be delivered from substance abuse. Certainly, most of them were sincere in 
their quest for deliverance, yet unsuccessful in their attempt. This caused the writer to 
reflect upon his own deliverance from alcohol and drug addiction. Upon doing so, he 
realized a discrepancy between his deliverance verses the attempt of those in his ministry 
context. 

Early in his childhood, the writer accepted Christ in his life, which represented 
being “born again.” However, during his college years he made a conscious decision to 
turn away from God. During these years of apostasy, the writer became addicted to drugs 
and alcohol. Much like the prodigal son, the writer made a conscious decision to break 
fellowship with God. However, once he realized he was drowning, he returned God. The 
difference between the writer’s deliverance is that he and God had a past. Before alcohol 
and drugs, there was God. The writer knew how to trust and surrender to God. For the 
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writer there was no question that God could deliver him because God had delivered him 
in the past. Such is not the case for the men in the writer’s context. Therefore, the writer 
was compelled to design a treatment model that would present a biblical foundation upon 
which men in his ministry context could build. 

The treatment model will focus on four areas: man and his God, man and his 
wife, man and his vices, and man and his money; each area undergirded with biblical 
teachings. The Iron Man Ministry of Guildfield Missionary Baptist Church will serve as 
the focus group for the study. Through this focus group, the writer endeavors to challenge 
the prevailing winds of a self destructive code of masculinity run amuck throughout his 
ministry context. It is the expectation of the writer that the men in this focus group will 
experience a change in attitude that will lead to a change in lifestyle. 



CHAPTER TWO 


STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY MODEL 


The definition of masculinity has evolved over the years. According to Gail 
Bederman the term was introduced as an alternate for “manhood” in the 1800’s. In her 
book, Manliness and Civilization, she writes, 

Thus, I don’t see manhood as either an intrinsic essence or 
a collection of traits, attributes, or sex roles. Manhood or 
‘masculinity’, as it is commonly termed today is a continual, 
dynamic process. Through that process, men claim certain kinds of 
authority, based upon their particular type of bodies. At any time in 
history, many contradictory ideas about manhood are available to 
explain what men are, how they ought to behave, and what sorts of 
powers and authorities they may claim, as men. ^ 

Bederman makes an important observation concerning different interpretations of the 

term masculinity. In light of this, the writer will use the term “masculinity” throughout 

this study to refer to heterosexual black men within his ministry context. 

In this chapter, the writer will present literary contributions that informed the 

ministry model he will use for his dissertation project. Lewis Johnston, in his book 

Advice to Boys, emphasizes the benefits of merging masculinity with virtue. As the writer 

does in his own ministry context, Johnston sets out to dispel the inclination that there is 

any profit in looking for shortcuts or shrinking back from obstacles that encumber 

manhood. Although Lewis’ manual was compiled to serve as a guide for black boys in 


* Gail Bederman, Manliness and Civilization: A Cultural History of Gender and Race in the 
United States (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1995), 7. 
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1900, the content continues to retain relevance in the post modem twenty first century. In 
one place he writes, 

In years after I determined to myself, if there was any 
secret talisman that would bring success, I was not going to rest 
until I found it. I read the book of magic, black art, conjuration and 
necromancy. I left nothing unturned that the mind of man had 
discovered. And you can have the fmit of my research. Let me say, 
dear boys, much depends on yourself. You need not think some 
fairies or elves will come to you in your distress that some talisman 
will fall to your share and by it you will reach wealth and 
happiness. You need not hope for some luckiness. You need not 
hope for some lucky stone, or wish bone, or rabbit foot, that will 
turn the tide of fortune in your favor. Perhaps your father, mother, 
teacher, preacher and friend can help you some, but your own 
brain and muscle, your spirit and will, your indomitable 
perseverance and energy, must do the work with God’s help. 

‘Where there’s a will there’s a way.’ I want to help you get 
in working trim. When a boy goes in swimming, he strips himself 
of everything that nothing may impede his action. If he is going to 
run a race he divests himself of everything that would hamper him. 

So in the race of life, when the case is so very urgent, as you note 
in what we have passed through together, and the results of such 
moment, we must put forth our mightiest energies, for on our effort 
hangs the happiness of self and the interest of eternity. ^ 

It is quite apparent in Johnston’s metaphorical discourse that vice, promiscuity 

and other self-destructive behaviors were also at work amid the black men in his context. 

Stripping one’s self of impediments before he goes swimming and divesting one’s self of 

things that hamper before he sets out to run a race are blanket references to behaviors that 

are detailed elsewhere in his writing. The following fable is an example: 

There is a fable in which an ichneumon, a little animal not 
as large as a fox squirrel, is said to have addressed the inhabitants 
of a certain country who were frightened by the ravages of a 
crocodile. ‘I perceive your distress, neighbors, and though I cannot 
assist in your present difficulty, yet I can offer you some advice 
that may be of use to you in the future.’ A little prudence is worth 


* Lewis Johnston, Advice to Boys: With Information They Ought to and Must Know (Pine Buff; 
Richard Allen Institute, 1900), 119-121. 
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all your courage, for although it may be glorious to overcome a 
great evil, it is often the wisest way to prevent it. You despise the 
crocodile, while he is small and weak, and do not sufficiently 
consider that he is a long lived animal and continues to grow as 
long as he lives. You see I am a poor little feeble creature, yet I am 
much more terrible to the crocodile, and more useful to the country 
than you are. ‘I attack him in the egg, and while you are contriving 
for months together how to get rid of one crocodile, and all to no 
purpose, I easily destroy fifty of them in a day.’ 

This fable, dear boys, is intended to show the danger of 
suffering bad habits to grow; for vice of a week may be conquer’d 
his clear much easier than if it went on for a year.^ 

The writer takes note of the warning against allowing vices to continue, and 
observes the difficulty men experience with vices because of the long courtship they have 
had with them. Although the idea of masculinity merging with virtue is not original, the 
writer believes there is an urgent need to reintroduce it. The Post Modem ethos is laced 
with an unrestricted pursuit of pleasure and rejection of moral authority. Because of the 
Zeitgeist, virtue merged with masculinity has all but totally disappeared. Virtue and 
morality are fading but the devastating effects from their absence can hardly be denied. 

James Perkins shares his insight as to the collateral damage resulting from the 
absence of virtue and morality. In his book, Playbook for Christian Manhood, he writes, 

Here’s what the numbers tell us happens when young black 
males make the wrong decisions: While African American youth 
make up 14 percent of juveniles in the United States, they 
represent 40 percent of juveniles in prison. And the majority of 
these black youth are males! As you get older, the numbers do not 
look much better. These numbers also tell us that one-third of all 
black males will enter either a state or federal prison during their 
lifetime.^ 


^ Johnston, 27-28. 
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In addition, he cites the disparity between black males incarcerated across the nation 
verses black females. Richard Majors and Janet Billson present a compelling explanation 
for such a dismal statistic: 

Why do black males often emphasize masculine values that 
result in violence and other forms of destructive behavior? For 
black males, two of the most common responses to blocked 
opportunities are rigidity and aggression. In American society, a 
potpourri of violence, toughness, and symbolic control over others 
constitutes a prime means through which black men can 
demonstrate masculinity. As we have seen, American society has 
not provided many black males with legitimate channels or 
resources for developing a strong sense of masculinity, status, and 
respect. 

Violence has become a readily available and seemingly 
realistic tool for achieving these critical social rewards; it is in this 
sense that violence can even become a form of achievement when 
everything else has failed. Sociologists refer to this as the resource 
theory of violence; that is, violence is viewed as a resource that can 
be used to achieve desired goals and status when other routes to 
achievement are blocked."^ 

In his classic work The Mis-Education of the Negro, Carter Woodson points a 
finger of blame in the direction of educated blacks and the black church, not society, for 
failing to enlighten and uplift their fellow brothers and sisters of the less fortunate 
masses. Woodson writes. 

Now although the highly educated Negroes of the District 
of Columbia have multiplied and apparently are in better 
circumstances than ever, the masses show almost as much 
backwardness as they did in 1880. Sometimes you find as many as 
two or three store-front churches in a single block where Negroes 
indulge in heathen-like practices which could hardly be equaled in 
the jungle. The Negroes in Africa have not descended to such 
depths. Although born and brought up in the Black Belt of the 
South the author never saw such idolatrous tendencies as he has 
seen under the dome of the Capital. Such conditions show that the 
undeveloped Negro has been abandoned by those who should help 


Richard Majors and Janet Mancini Billson, Cool Pose: The Dilemmas of Black Manhood in 
America (New York: Touchstone Publishing, Inc., 1993), 33. 
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him. The educated white man, said an observer recently, differs 
from the educated Negro who so readily forsakes the belated 
element of his race. When a white man sees persons of his own 
race trending downward to a level of disgrace he does not rest until 
he works out some plan to lift such unfortunates to higher ground; 
but the Negro forgets the delinquents of his race and goes his way 
to feather his own nest, as he has done in leaving the masses in the 
popular churches. This is sad indeed, for the Negro church is the 
only institution the race controls.^ 

The writer shares a context very similar to the one mentioned in Woodson’s 
depiction of the community in Washington D.C. In that context, there appears to be a 
church on every corner, yet the community is replete with heathen-like self destructive 
behavior. The present state of affairs in the writer’s context is also attributed partly to the 
educated blacks who choose not to raise their families in communities bankrupt of 
morality and virtue. Many are not willing to risk the community influencing their families 
in a negative way; with the desire for the family to have a positive influence on the 
community. The writer understands why upwardly mobile black families shun such an 
environment. Every virtue they endeavor to teach their children would be contradicted 
the minute they stepped outside of the house. The writer agrees with Woodson that such 
an investment by educated blacks is vital to the salvation of his ministry context at large 
and his black brothers in particular. 

Far too many black men in the writer’s context have turned to alcohol and 
substance abuse as a sedative to ease the mental and emotional agony brought about by 
their present condition. While initial consumption serves its intended purpose of easing 
the mind, continued use builds dependency that leads to addiction which breeds anti¬ 
social and criminal behavior. Richard Majors articulates a similar viewpoint: 


^ Carter G. Woodson, The Mis-Education of the Nesro (New York, New York: Lexington Press, 
2012), 41-42. 
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Black males often use alcohol or drugs to help ease the 
stress and agitations of their daily lives. They also engage in 
substance use and abuse to be cool-part of the ‘scene.’ All too 
often, black males, like other substance users, become hopelessly 
addicted with little chance of working out of the addiction trap. 

Although there is some disagreement, it seems that rates of heavy 
drinking and alcoholism are significantly higher among blacks than 
they are among whites. 

Although white males drink earlier, by middle age black 
males consume more alcohol than white males, and a higher 
percentage of black males are diagnosed with alcohol-related 
disorders. Consequently, problem drinking is more common 
among blacks than it is among whites, which suggests a close 
relationship between stress and destructive behavior. The 
consumption of alcohol and drugs in black communities can be 
viewed as an attempt to cope with the social and psychological 
frustrations resulting from unemployment and underemployment, 
poverty and inflation, inadequate housing, family problems, and 
discrimination. The impact of substance abuse is amplified by its 
role in premature and low-birth-weight babies, illnesses, premature 
deaths, inability to hold employment, accidents, rape, and other 
forms of violence. As a result, more black males are incarcerated 
than any other group in this country.^ 

The writer acknowledges that the aforementioned dilemma exists in his context, 
but believes that it is more a result of individual decision making rather than systematic 
engineering. Without the merger of masculinity with virtue, our black men will likely 
continue making decisions that place them in the doldrums of despair and chaos. We are 
a created people whose health and well-being are contingent upon our adherence to the 
creator’s guidelines for living. It is the belief of the writer that the view of black men 
concerning the consumption of alcohol and controlled substances can be changed by 
following the advice of James Perkins: 

Your body belongs to God. You are the manager of your 
body, but God is the owner. This is a different way of thinking 
about your body-a healthier way. God gave you this body so you 
would have an instrument with which to do the work you were 
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created to do. It is the physical tool God gave you to accomplish 
your work in the world. Take care of it, and it will take care of you. 

Neglect it, and it will let you down. Your body is the temple of 
God. This means that your body is sacred. It is not to be used like a 
trash can. You’re not to dump garbage inside your body. 

Unhealthy food-high in fat, salt, and sugar can be turned 
into garbage in your body. Careless and casual sex is garbage -and 
you risk adding the additional trash of STDs. Steroids, illegal 
drugs, alcohol, cigarette smoke-all of these things are garbage. You 
may think that using these things socially makes you look cool, but 
physically, you’re destroying your body. When you dump garbage 
in your body, you’re just planting the seeds of disease in yourself. 

Ultimately, these things cause your body to break down and stop 
working properly. Trash takes its toll and turns what God intended 
to be a temple into a garbage dump.’ 

The writer believes that the impartation of Perkin’s teaching which is derived 
from I Cor. 6:19 can be most effective in helping black men recognize and honor the 
responsibility bestowed upon them by the creator which is to honor and preserve their 
body verses ingesting toxic substances that destroy it. 

Perkins also gives close attention to the area of money management in his book, 
Playbookfor Christian Manhood. This is another area in the researcher’s ministry 
context wherein black men are deficient. Adherence to a code of masculinity driven by 
instant gratification, vice and the fulfillment of sensual desire leads to fiscal 
mismanagement. This reality is an undeniable explanation for the economic woes amid 
black men in the writer’s context. Perkins writes. 

As a youth, you will be tempted to want everything right 
now. That’s just part of being young. But you are going to have to 
learn that you cannot get everything right now. It takes time to 
build a good life. You’re going to have to resist the temptation to 
spend all of your money as soon as you get it. Learn to save some 
of your money. Saving is a habit just like spending. To get started, 
go to a bank or credit union in your neighborhood. Ask one of the 
employees there how to open a savings account. Once you open 

’ Perkins, 83-84. 
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your account, get in the habit of saving a little bit every week or 
month. Remember that it’s not how much you deposit at any one 
time. The key is that you save something on a regular basis. As 
you work for your money and save some of it, you’ll discover that 
your money will start working for you. That is what is happening 
when your money earns interest. Your money will begin to make 
money and increase the amount you started with. How you manage 
your money will determine how you manage your life. Throw your 
money away and you’re throwing your life away. Manage your 

o 

money well and you’ll manage your life well. 

Perkins promotes what Josef Pieper refers to as “The Four Cardinal Virtues.” It 
requires “temperance” to save on a consistent bases. To do so one must resist the 
reoccurring impulse to engage in emotional spending. It may seem that Perkin’s 
discourse is juvenile but the writer considers it to be quite fitting considering there are 
men in his focus group who have never initiated a systematic savings account. It would 
be a mistake to think that the need for Perkin’s discourse on saving is an anomaly. Mr. 
Woodson raised the same concern in his study eighty plus years ago: 

A man whom the author knows is decidedly handicapped 
by having lost a lucrative position. He must now work for a little 
more than half of what he has been accustomed to earn. With his 
former stipend he was able to maintain two or three girls in 
addition to his wife, and he drank the best of bootleg stuff 
available. In now trying to do all of these things on a small wage 
he finds himself following a most tortuous course to make his ends 
meet, and he suffers within as well as without. This undesirable 
attitude toward life results from the fact that the Negro has learned 
from others how to spend money much more rapidly than he has 
learned how to earn it. During these days, therefore, it will be very 
wise for Negroes to concentrate on the wise use of money and the 
evil results from the misuse of it. In large cities like Washington, 

Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and Chicago they (blacks) 
earn millions and millions every year and throw these vast sums 
immediately away for trifles with undermine their health, vitiate 
their morals, and contribute to the undoing of generations of 
Negroes unborn.^ 


* Ibid., 33-34. 
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History records a time when the Black Church served as the primary institution 
for black people. As such, it served not only as a champion of morality and virtue but it 
also taught, trained and mentored blacks in practical matters similar to the ones Perkins 
discussed above. What the writer finds troubling is the post-modern attitudinal change 
regarding the church and what it represents. The church is viewed as an adversary to the 
postmodern ethos because as an institution it espouses moral absolutes that challenge a 
person’s perceived right to behave in any way he chooses. The black man along with 
other post modems is less likely to attend church and this renders him less likely to adopt 
a model of manhood merged with virtue. Dan Kimball sights this reality. 

We are living in an increasingly ‘post-Christian culture. 

America once was more of a Christian Nation whose influences 
and values were aligned with Judeo-Christian values and ethics. 

Even most atheists had a good sense of the story line of the Bible 
and its main characters, and usually respected the Bible and 
Christian Pastors. Movies and media generally taught values and 
ethics that aligned for the most part with the Bible. However, the 
world around us has drastically changed over the past thirty years 
or so. In our increasingly post-Christian culture, the influences and 
values shaping emerging (post-modern) generations are no longer 
aligned with Christianity. Emerging generations don’t have a basic 
understanding of the story of the Bible, and they don’t have one 
God as the predominant God to worship. Rather, they are open to 
all types of faiths, including new mixtures of religions. No longer 
are Christian pastors and ministers the ‘good guys’ in films and in 
the media. 

While Kimball’s commentary represents a dismal forecast for the preservation of 
virtue and morality in our nation in general, the writer is convinced that the black male 
stands to suffer the most unless the black church reasserts itself in the community as a 


*** Dan Kimball, They Like Jesus But Not The Church: Insights From Emerging Generations 
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trustworthy and viable haven for the development of black men steeped in prudence, 
justice, fortitude and temperance. 

The writer believes that the most important education is a Christian Education. 
Educating black men to excel in medicine, law, arts, sciences, and sports is noteworthy. 
However, history has proven that many have failed at maintaining their lofty perch of 
success in all aforementioned areas of pursuit due to a code of manhood void of virtue 
and morality. Solomon insists and the writer agrees that wisdom is the most coveted 
acquisition. 

Despite the sway of post modernity, black men can least afford to lose more 
ground due to a frivolous fly by the seat of your pants approach to life. There are certain 
ethic groups who have acquired a level of socio-economic security which affords them 
the luxury (if you consider it to be such) of a willy-nilly self-absorbed lifestyle. When 
they fall, a safety net awaits to preclude injury or loss. This is not the case for the black 
men. And although many do not see it this way, the writer concurs with Dr. Woodson 
that he owes it to them to help them see it: 

It is an injustice to the Negro, however, to mis-educate him 
and suffer his manners to be corrupted from infancy unto old age 
and then blame him for making the mistakes which such guidance 
necessitates. People who have been restricted and held down 
naturally condescend to the lower levels of delinquency. When 
education has been entirely neglected or improperly managed we 
see the worst passions ruling with uncontrolled and incessant sway. 

Good sense degenerate into craft, anger wrangles into malignity, 
restraint which is thought most solitary comes too late, and the 
most judicial admonitions are urged in vain.^^ 
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Woodson uses the term “injustice” to define the failure to properly educate the black 
man. The writer finds the word extremely impactful as it relates to Pieper’s discourse 
concerning “justice” as a virtue: 

However true it is that the Creator in His Absoluteness is the ultimate 

foundation for the inalienability of man’s rights, still man himself has dues 

rendered him by all others (indeed renders dues to all others in turn). A thing is 

just not only because it is willed by God, but because it is a debt due to a created 

12 

being by virtue of the relationship between creature and creature.” 

If Woodson’s interpretation of “justice” dovetails with Pieper’s as the writer 
believes that leaves the writer a debtor to the black men in his context not based upon 
their race alone but the shared status of created beings which is a designation long denied 
by the status quo. 


Hip Hop and Black Manhood 

It is all but impossible and certainly irresponsible to overlook the way Hip Hop 
has shaped post modem black masculinity. As has been the case with preceding 
generations, music still serves as an effective conduit through which to saturate the 
mentality of the masses. Many cite Hip Hop as the beginning of the end for the black 
male. When we think of Hip Hop we tend to overlook its evolution or better yet its 
digression. As Byron Hurt notes in “The Black Male Handbook”, Hip Hop at its 
inception was replete with positive rhetorical imagery. The self-destmctive, anti-social 
images invoked of black manhood today do not remotely resemble the positive images of 
the past. He writes. 

My views on manhood were also influenced by rap music 
and hip hop culture. In the early to mid-1970s the emergence of 
rap music took New York City and its surrounding areas by storm. 

Ever since rap’s infancy, young people from my hometown, 

Josef Pieper, The Four Cardinal Virtues (Notre Dame: Notre Dame Press, 2011), 52. 
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Central Islip (C.L)> Long Island, were hyped to get into the rap 
game. For the most part, though, guys from Long Island were 
considered “soft” in comparison to guys from any of the five 
boroughs of New York City. Although rap started out mainly as 
party music, it evolved and took on other forms. Unfortunately, the 
more popular rap music became with White audiences, the more 
limited the lyrics became. Young Black and Latino male rappers 
increasingly rhymed about stereotypical themes of sexual prowess, 
drug use, and criminality. Rap lyrics digressed from party time and 
pro-black upliftment (sic) to recurrent gun talk, materialism, 
misogyny, and homophobia. 

Such narrow depictions of Black manhood further 

cemented racist stereotypes that Black and brown males are 

dangerous, oversexed, immoral, and disrespectful. Corporate 

executives have consistently rewarded artist for presenting these 

negative themes, and successfully marginalized the more 

threatening and challenging Black male rappers who’ve offered 

more progressive, socially conscious, and political lyrics thus 

making it more enticing for young Black males to pursue a 

“gangsta” rap image over the less commercially viable “conscious 

rapper” mode. During the Reagan and Bush administrations in the 

1980s and early 1990s, crack cocaine flooded poor and working 

class neighborhoods as drug addiction reached epidemic 

proportions, devastating Black families and communities. As a 

result, hip hop grew edgier, more violent and crass, and reflected 

the grit of street life. Hip hop purists understand that hip hop is not 

monolithic, but to the casual hip hop fan, the dominant images in 

mainstream hip hop perpetuate very limited ideas about manhood. 

As a Black man who speaks to young men of color at high schools, 

youth groups, and college campuses throughout the world, I can 

clearly see the impact these images are having on us collectively. 

Many Black males believe that their path to success in life leads 

through hip hop. As a result, they mimic what they see and hear on 

corporate rap stations. This represents a tragic state of affairs. 

Although hip hop has been called rebellious, revolutionary, and 

subversive to America’ status quo, some of the most regressive 

values about American manhood can be found on commercial hip 

1 

hop stations and in music videos. 

Byron’s commentary on the progression of Hip Hop speaks to its status as the 
primary influence on black masculinity in the post modern twenty first century. The 
writer makes this claim based upon the emerging generation’s increased apathy and 
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reluctance toward the Christian Church and its values. Although church attendance is not 
popular amid emerging generations, gangsta rap is popular. Unfortunately, for black men 
of emerging generations, the main stream Hip Hop landscape is void of rappers who 
espouse socially conscious lyrics geared toward the “upliftment” (sic) of the Black man. 
This fact represents a most disturbing dilemma in that left to be the sole expression of 
black masculinity. Hip Hop will emerge more and more as “the accepted template” of 
black masculinity. This is an unacceptable proposition for the writer who finds solace in 
knowing he is not alone. As Byron Hurt stated, “hip hop evolved and took on other 
forms.”Fortunately there exist black men who are using the Hip Hop genre to combat 
and dispel the negative affects mainstream gangsta rap imposes upon black masculinity. 

Holy Hip-Hop has emerged as a formidable alternative to gangsta rap’s rendering 
of black masculinity. Although this expansion of the Hip Hop genre does not enjoy the 
commercial appeal of its opponent, there is much to celebrate in that it represents another 
dog in the fight to merge black masculinity with virtue. While some Christian leaders do 
not see Holy Hip Hop as an acceptable or legitimate means of disseminating Christian 
doctrine and virtue, the writer has found it to be a very effective tool in his project study. 
As it relates to “developing effective leadership programming for the post modem 
generation”. Holy Hip Hop is a godsend. Most of the men in the writer’s context do not 
have a sound biblical background. This presents a communication gap that will only be 
bridged if it is acknowledged and addressed. 

The writer sees Holy Hip Hop as a viable means of decreasing the communication 
gap between post modernity and orthodoxy. As the old adage states, “if it ain’t said right 
it want sound right.” Holy Hip Hop increases the probability that the message of virtue 
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and morality will sound right to the post modern male. The writer cites the music 
ministry of Holy Hip Hop artist such as “Lecrae, 116 Clique, and Messenger” as a state 
of the art approach to promoting black masculinity merged with virtue. Notice the 
message in Lecrae’s rap titled “Change”: 

You done had it with this, if broke is a habit I guess you 
back at it again. (You need a change.) Man you need some answers 
cause you just lost your moms to cancer. (You need a change.) 

You done tried almost all the drugs. And from Vegas to New York 
you been to all the clubs. ( You wanna change.) You tried new 
shoes and clothes but after while you still low, so you know. ( You 
gotta change.) Maybe if you could get a new you or new crew, an 
new do, that would suit your change. A new somebody to lay with 
cause the last five just ain’t make it they all betta change. A brand 
new car on sixes the one you got now needs fixing and plus an oil 
change. You tried a new place new clothes, new tastes new ways, 
new face but you still need a change. You don’t really know what 
you were put here for but before you go you looking for a change. 

You trying find a home you can call your own cause you way too 
grown to making that chump change. Life’s too short you been 
down too long. Now you got Oprah on thinking maybe she can 
help you out your hopeless zone. She gone change you. You even 
tried the church the pastor gave you a bunch of rules they ain’t 
seem to work. (You don’t change.) 

You tried another one tho (i.e. church) that gotcha feeling 
good inside and gotcha runnin fa mo and mo change, (i.e. money) 

But its all about you not God not truth. Just because you wear the 
suit don’t mean you been changed. Christ is just a means to money, 
plus health. You’re like the master and he’s the dummy. (No 
Change) Well if not that then maybe it’s better to be confused and 
forget all facts and all change. Still been chasing change (i.e. 
money) and look where it gotcha depressed ain’t a thang not you 
ain’t making no change. You tried to find God the horoscopes and 
stars ain’t get very far, so far no change. What if life ain’t 
supposed to be gravy, fulla hurt pain, death, rape, murder and 
craziness? If God made everything Good then you still gotta live in 
the hood what’s really good? It goes back to Adam in Eden when 
he ate that fruit believin somehow that he could. Man disobeys 
God now both are at odds and life is just hard cause our hearts 
need change. You can’t find hope in cars. Hope in money, or 
people. Only hope in God he can change you. Jesus felt the pain, 
he was hated, hurt, slandered and slain. His death brought change. 

Be a slave to your sin, hate God love money, love lies, Christ died 
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so you can be changed. It’s kinda fun for a while but you’ll lose 
that smile when your ligh go out and the pain won’t change. 

In his cutting edge book Hope for Hip-Hop, Sir Walter Mack presents a 

compelling argument concerning the Churches’ response to the Hip Hop generation. 

Although Mack directs his attention to youth in particular, the same applies to young and 

middle aged adults who are equally affected by the culture. He says, 

To be effective in the twenty-first century, the Church, 
parents and concerned youth must find ways to address the issues 
that surround the Hip Hop Culture. Youth involved in any 
component of ministry are affected by that culture because Hip 
Hop has invaded every institution that young people are a part of. 

So what should the Church’s response be? What should it teach? 

What strategies should it use to keep faith in God primary in the 
lives of young people? 1. Tell the Hip Hop Culture to “Look on 
Us.” In Acts chapter 3, Peter and John saw the lame man sitting by 
the gate. When Peter said, “Look on us,” he and John represented a 
Church that was confident of its power and authority. 

They did not say “look on us” out of arrogance. They were 
simply saying to the lame man, “The same God who delivered us 
can deliver you.” They were not telling him about a new God, but 
the same God. This should be the message of the Church to the 
Hip-Hop generation. We should be telling them, “We may worship 
God through rituals that are different from what you would choose, 
but God is the same today as He was yesterday and will be 
tomorrow and forever.” God’s substance never changes, but how 
He shows Himself does. In the Old Testament God showed up in 
different theophanies, or manifestations, such as fire, a cloud, and 
even hand writing on a wall. 

Though the manner in which God reveals Himself may 
change. His substance remains the same. God will always be all- 
powerful, everywhere present, all-knowing, sovereign, and 
majestic. The message of the Church to the Hip-Hop eulture 
should be that God has made us; we have not made ourselves. 

However, as the Church presents this God of stability, we must 
change how we present Him, just as God changes how He presents 
Himself. 


LeCrae, Change, (Atlanta; Reach Records, 200), http;//www.lyricsbay.com/change_lyrics- 
lecrae.html (accessed July 15, 2012). 


Sir Walter Lee Mack, Jr., Hope For Hip-Hop (Clemmons: Sir Walter Lee Mack, Jr., Ministries, 

2008), 8-9. 
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The writer sees Holy Hip Hop as a manifestation of Mack’s recommended 
approach. Holy Hip Hop is a medium through which God is revealed in a different way. 
The writer believes it is a grave mistake for Christian orthodoxy to equate different with 
deficient as Holy Hip Hop does present God in a way that is easier to understand by the 
post modem culture. 

Who can deny that Jesus used a similar approach during his earthy ministry? His 
teaching was replete with imagery and antidotes relative to the culture he was attempting 
to reach. Holy Hip Hop is a logical means of presenting Christ to a Hip Hop generation. 
C.S. Lewis provides a perspective quite fitting concerning Holy Hip Hop vs. Orthodoxy 
which suggests that, “the task of the modem educator is not to cut down jungles, but to 

17 

irrigate deserts.” 

The writer insists that the Hip-Hop culture is not the only weapon that post 
modernity has forged against a masculinity merged with virtue. There exists an opinion 
among many that historical abuses and current media exploitations have rendered the 
black man defenseless and blameless for his proclivity toward self hatred, anti-social and 
criminal behavior. Anthony Paul Farley speaks from this perspective in '"Black Men on 
Gender, Race and Sexuality”: 

They glory in their chains and use their pseudo fear of 
criminality to mask their titillation before the spectacle. The body 
of the black criminal is produced, in fantasy, in enticing crime 
drama after drama. In living rooms everywhere we see the 
counterrevolution televised. Whites luxuriate in the spectacle 
paradise of television as they gaze upon their others. “Look, a 
Nigger! Why, it doesn’t even deserve freedom what a savage! 

Ahhh, the duties and burdens of whiteness. 
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We live in the video drome. The body of the black criminal 
is produced, in fact and not just fantasy, in ghetto after ghetto after 
ghetto. The savage inequities of urban schools, the flat asphalt 
oceans of anti opportunity that are our cities, the monuments to 
abandonment that rise up from those asphalt waters in the form of 
hideous under maintained yet over occupied tenements along with 
ostentatiously vacant buildings, the literally toxic environments, 
whirlwinds of trash, the anti-aesthetic of consumer-culture neon, 
brain-damaging lead paint, brain-damaging anti-black newspapers, 
magazines, novels, films, and television programs, air heavy with 
roach fecal matter and other contaminants, the endless supply of 
deadly firearms, the ubiquity of razor wire, windowless high walls 
and guard dogs, the cacophony of car alarms and police sirens, and 
the semioticity of it all. Everyone knows these details are carefully 
arranged to garland the black body with disdain. Doing this to 
ourselves, however, can feel like freedom. When we are lucky, 
death may deliver us from this imitation of life. 

Let the black body choose to attack itself through crime and 

watch as infinite resources are made available to educate its self- 

hatred. A prosecutor and defense lawyer, a judge and a court 

recorder a psychiatrist and a probation officer, a U.S. Marshall and 

a city detective, a jury of near-peers and a galley of friends and 

strangers, and oak-lined courtroom in a beautiful courthouse, and 

finally, a room of one’s own in prison will all be made available, 

for free, to the black body that heeds its master’s voice and turns 

against itself through crime. This process educates the black body 

that it is criminal the criminal justice system produces recidivism 

and nothing else. Thus, the system produces the very spectacle 

1 8 

black criminality upon which it relies to justify its existence. 

Although the writer does not disagree with Farley’s observations concerning the 
System’s tireless and timeless commitment to the oppression of “the others.” He is 
concerned that Farley’s perspective promotes a sense of helplessness resulting in the 
refusal for one to take responsibility for his actions. 

While Farley’s depiction of the white man as the impresario who sits back in 
delightful observance of the “spectacle” as blacks play out a destiny that has been 
socially, politically, economically, and educationally engineered to their demise, he does 
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not acknowledge there exists one whose power and reach transcends that of any earthly 
institution. Farley spoke of the infinite resources employed by the system to educate the 
black man in self hatred. However, there are also infinite resources that exist which 
promote self-love and accountability for the black man. The word of God is the primary 
one. 

The system has held a broad platform from which to herald its propaganda 
concerning the black man but the writer insist that although his platform is miniscule in 
comparison, his message is not. The writer’s message is not original and he agrees with 
the Chronicler that: “if my people, who are called by my name, shall humble themselves, 
and pray, and seek my face, and turn from their wicked ways; then will I hear from 
heaven, and will forgive their sin and will heal their land”(2 Chron.7:14). 

There is a need in the writer’s context for black men to turn away from sinful 
behaviors and embrace virtue. The origin of the illness is not nearly as important as the 
remedy. How to treat the sickness must come to the fore in the discussion concerning the 
black man. 

The post modem black male must be encouraged to re-access the code of 
masculinity he has embraced (compulsive masculinity). He must begin first and foremost 
by acknowledging and atoning for the transgressions of the old code. The mission 
statement from the Million Man March in Washington D.C. provides an excellent 
example: 

We dare to atone for not always following the best 
teachings of our spiritual and ethical traditions, for over-focusing 
on the personal at the expense of the collective needs of our 
families and our people, for collaborating in our own oppression 
by embracing ideas, institutions and practices which deny our 
human dignity, limit our freedom and dim or disguise the spark of 
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divinity in all of us, for failing to contribute in a sustained and 
meaningful way to the struggle of our people for freedom and 
justice, and to the building of the moral community in which we all 
want to live; and thus we commit and recommit ourselves on this 
day and afterward to constantly strive to be better persons, live 
fuller and more meaningful lives, build strong, loving and 
egalitarian families, and struggle to make our community and 
world a better place in which to live. 


19 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATION 


Theological Foundation 

In his book A Christian Manifesto, Francis Schaeffer speaks to the importance of 
understanding the changes that emerge from one generation to the next. Schaeffer says, 

The basic problem with Christians in this Country in the last 
eighty years or so, in regard to society and in regard to 
government, is that they have seen things in bits and pieces instead 
of totals. They have very gradually become disturbed over 
permissiveness, pornography, the public schools, the breakdown of 
the family, and finally abortion. But they have not seen this as a 
totality each thing being a part, a symptom, of a much larger 
problem. They have failed to see that all of this has come about 
due to a shift in world view that is; through a fundamental change 
in the overall way people think and view the world and life as a 
whole. This shift has been away from a world view that was at 
least vaguely Christian in people’s memory (even if they were not 
individually Christian) toward something completely different 
toward a world view based upon the idea that the final reality is 
impersonal matter or energy shaped into its present form by 
impersonal chance. They have not seen that this world view has 
taken the place of the one that had previously dominated Northern 
European culture, including the United States, which was at least 
Christian in memory, even if the individuals were not individually 
Christian. ^ 

Post-modernity lays literal claim to humanity’s inalienable right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. Its prevailing ethos is that a person’s perceived notion of 
what might grant him or her happiness is above reproach from anyone including God. In 
Dan Kimball’s book. They Like Jesus But Not The Church, he makes a similar 


Francis Schaeffer, A Christian Manifesto (Wheaton,: Crossway Books, 1981), 17-18. 
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observation, “people see the church as a place that would wreck personal freedom, and as 
a foreign and unnecessary thing.”' This dynamic presents the Christian church in general 
and the African American church in particular with the arduous task of advancing the 
Kingdom of God in a hostile context, hence the need for the writer’s focus group 

2 

“Developing Leadership for Effective Programming in the Post Modern Generation.” 

The focus group’s primary goal is to help leaders understand the dynamics and 
nuances, both obvious and subtle, which define and inform the present contextual era 
they have been called to serve. Ronald Allen illuminates the point: 

Christians should know the generative stories of the Bible 
(and how to interpret them), as well as foundational Christian 
doctrines and ethical principles, and how to apply those principles 
in today’s world. From my perspective, Christians need to know 
how to engage in the mutual critical correlation of Christian 
tradition with contemporary life. In an earlier time, a pastor could 
assume that the congregation was familiar (at least at a popular 
level) with rudimentary Christian facts. But the pastor in the 
postmodern community cannot assume that the congregation is 
consciously acquainted with requisite Christian information.^ 

Furthermore, post-modernity has spawned an enormous amount of cynicism and distrust 

for the traditional church. Dan Kimball confirms this reality in the following observation: 

You might think that if emerging generations believed in 
God, they should naturally want to come to a church to seek him. 

But we have to remember that more and more individuals in our 
emerging culture have not grown up in a church. Most don’t see 
the church as a place they would naturally go to seek God and 
spiritual growth. Instead, they have no problem going on with their 
lives and praying to and developing a relationship with God on 


* Dan Kimball, They Like Jesus But Not The Church (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 2007), 75. 

^ This phrase denotes the name of the writer’s cohort focus which was developed to help church 
leaders implement ministry programming relevant to the changes and challenges of contemporary times. 
The phrase will reappear throughout the document. 
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Postmodern Ethos (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1997), 94-95. 
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their own. Second, the negative impressions and stereotypes that 
emerging generations have of Christians and the church keep them 
away."^ 

The writer agrees that the number of individuals in his ministry context who have 
not grown up in a church is increasing by leaps and bounds. The writer attributes this 
phenomenon to post-modernity ethos itself. The emerging generation is a product of its 
environment. Simply put, people tend to shun any institution that posses a perceived 
threat to the lifestyle that makes them happy. Kimball confirms this belief: 

People outside of the church who see the church as 
organized religion believe that church leaders will try to control 
them by dictating how and when they should pray. Many also feel 
that church leaders will organize their faith the way church leaders 
think it should be. They fear that organized religion will also try to 
control how they think, dress, and act.^ 

The last line of Kimball’s quote identifies the problem with post-modernism, i.e., 
no one wants to feel controlled or held accountable by anyone or anything. This fact 
demonstrates the need for a focus group on post-modernism. To understand a culture is to 
win a culture. 

Post-modernism or the post-Christian era as Shaffer coins it, no longer affords the 
church a nation that holds general consensus concerning its faith. One of the prevailing 
questions of the post-modem generation is why Christianity and not Buddhism or Islam? 
Why should the Christian story be accorded normative status? Why should love and 
justice be named as normative standards? Why should a community live in the light of 


Kimball, 75. 
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Christian perception? Why not live according to the Buddhist story or the Marxist story 
or the deconstmctionist story? ^ 

Zeitgeist is the prevailing mindset of contemporary times. As stated, Zeitgeist 
originally appeared in the form of the enlightenment which held the belief that reason 
was the foundation for truth, and modernity which rejected the enlightenment ideal of 
truth being solely connected to reason. 

The present Zeitgeist informs us that the concerns of the enlightenment and 
modernity are antiquated. Moreover, whereas the previous eras were concerned with the 
acquisition of truth, the spirit of contemporary times questions the notion of absolute 
truth. Truth is a relative concept and should remain so less it becomes an albatross about 
one’s neck. This present day point of view is part of the Post Modern Ethos. 

It is less concerned with what is true and more concerned with what is convenient. 
Whereas the ethos of modernity hinged on theocracy, humanism provides the hinge for 
post-modernity. In other words, modernity esteemed biblical standards while post- 
modernity questions institutions that impede or prohibit the pursuit of one’s heart desire. 

The idea of one authoritative truth is not well received by this generation. 
However, the gospel of Jesus Christ must be defended and advanced despite the contrary 
climate posed by post-modernism. This present day challenge is no different than that of 
Apostle Paul’s who was charged to advance the gospel in a Hellenistic culture with 
copious gods and antithetical doctrine. He was faced with the task of acclimating himself 
with the dynamics of the present day so he would be better equipped to win souls to 
Christ. Becoming all things to all men was not an admission of double mindedness on 

^ Allen, 61. 
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Paul’s behalf, but rather a purposeful understanding of the diverse ideals and cultures 
within his ministry context. 

There is no need to panic as a result of the present state of affairs brought about 

by post-modernism. The Christian faith has been confronted with a plethora of cultural 

and societal opposition since its inception. Along with each generation comes the need 

for church leadership to retool and rethink its strategic approach based on the context of 

the day. As stated in Theology for Preaching, 

Christian tradition is not a fixed deposit. At their best, 

Christian communities have reevaluated and applied afresh 
elements of the tradition in order to respond faithfully to the world 
around them. This is the common task of the preacher, the person 
called to take account both of the biblical witness and the 
congregation in its context in order to determine what constitutes 

n 

faithful, authoritative preaching at that moment. 

This is enormously important since post-modernity wages a direct assault on the authority 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Post-modernity refutes the idea of absolute truth. If society 
buys into this idea then there is no authoritative standard with which humanity is to align 
itself. Every individual will proceed through life governed by his or her own relative 
truths regardless of the collateral damage imposed on the community or society at large. 
Post Modernity questions and to some degree refutes the existence of a moral authority. 
Notice what Mark C. Taylor has to say about divine authority, “everything inscribed in 

o 

the divine milieu is thoroughly transitional and radically relative.” Scott Black Johnson 
offers the following to the discussion: 


’ Ibid, 57. 
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Taylor and other postmodern interpreters dispense with 
traditional sources of authority. The creator is no longer needed; 
the author’s intentions can be cut loose from the meaning of a text 
and (theologically speaking), the Author of all authors may be 
pronounced dead.^ 

According to Allen in ''Theology for Preaching”, such resolutions herald a fundamental 
shift in the locus of authority from the author to the reader, from the speaker to the 
listener, and some would say from God to people. 

The defining characteristic of post-modernism is the displacement of authority 
from God to humanity. It is incumbent that church leaders, particularly preachers and 
teachers of the gospel, defend God’s divine authority in this defiant generation. To do so 
requires a thorough understanding and appreciation of the obstacles lying in wait. 
Whereas modernity sought universally recognized standards of truth, communities in the 
post-modem setting typically acknowledge that different communities see truth 
differently. Human beings cannot achieve pure, unbiased perception of the world. 
Consider Ron Allen’s statement. 

Every act of observation or logical deduction is filtered 
through the lenses of one’s own preconceptions, values, biases, and 
practices. In a post-modern setting, the preacher cannot simply 
invoke an external source (tradition, empirical observation or 
logical deduction) as sufficient basis for the congregation’s assent. 

Why should a community identify with a tradition that seems 
incredulous to the contemporary mind or that enshrines precepts 
that have sanctioned oppression? The preacher must develop a 
rationale for why the congregation should let itself be shaped by 
the gospel. 


^ Ibid., 6. 
Allen, 50. 
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The issue then becomes one of authority. Allen is saying that the Post Modern 
Generation does not by nature accept the Bible as authoritative. There was a time when a 
general consensus existed as to the authority of the Bible. Although there were 
Americans who did not make a conscious effort to live up to the standards of the Bible, 
most of them considered it to be true, which placed it in an authoritative position. Allen 
suggests that the post-modem congregation requires that preachers develop a rationale 
that persuades them to submit and be governed by the Bible. 

The writer suggests that the authority of God’s word is not diminished or 
augmented based upon a preacher’s ability to sell it as such. While it is a reasonable 
expectation for the preacher to encourage congregants to accept the Bible as the 
authority, it is important to note that the authority exist whether an individual 
acknowledges it or not. 

Allen believes that the Post Modern congregation has to feel that the Bible is 
beneficial. It may be perceived that Allen is suggesting that the preacher present the Bible 
in a manner that caters to narcissism which defines the Post Modern ethos. The Post 
Modern mind finds it difficult to consider anything that prohibits or restrains benefits. 
Scott Johnson finds Allen’s position a bit troubling, he writes. 

Unless we have a rather specific understanding of ‘benefit, 
much of what the preacher says may not seem (from the 
congregation’s perspective) to be beneficial at all. The gospel of 
Jesus Christ regularly challenges ethical practices that result in 
worldly benefits. So, while preaching that calls a Christian 
community to task may be difficult for a congregation to hear, and 
some may even refuse to listen to such words it does not mean that 
the authority of the proclamation is necessarily lacking. A better 
criterion for testing the authority of the preached word rests in its 
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congruence to the witness of Jesus Christ as attested in the Holy 
Scriptures. 

Post-modemity has produced a culture among the youth called “Hip Hop”. It is 
extremely important to respect and understand the dynamics at work within this 
demographic. Upon its inception, “Hip Hop” was a musical genre relegated to the streets 
of New York City. Rap artist such as Run DMC and L.L. Cool J can be considered 
pioneers of the art form. However, the art form, which was expressed through lyrical 
rhymes and booming beats, has transcended the recording industry to become a culture 
which defines and shapes the world view of youth all over the world. Fashion, social 
behavior and morality are influenced by the “Hip Hop” culture. 

It is urgent that the Black Church give ear to the “Hip Hop” culture so that it may 
be better equipped to reach souls for Jesus Christ. Many traditional churches in black 
communities are seeing a decline in teenage and young adult membership. Churches are 
becoming grayer as the years pass. It is evident that the church is dealing with a more 
complex and sophisticated young adult. The “Hip Hop” generation is not afraid to 
question authority and it is evident this generation does not respect authoritative entities 
based upon their authority alone. It is unlikely that the church will win this generation to 
Christ without developing effective methods of presenting the gospel. 

The “Hip Hop” generation has inherited a fast paced, information-driven, multi¬ 
tasking society. It is unreasonable to expect the teaching and preaching methods of old to 
resonate with them. This is not to say that the content is to be compromised. However, 
the dispensation of content must match the specifications of the intended recipient. 
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In his insightful work titled “Hope for Hip Hop”, Sir Walter Lee Mack points out 
several considerations to address when endeavoring to reach the “Hip Hop” generation: 

Hip-Hoppers are more relational than they are religious. 

They don’t care how much you know; they want to know how 
much you care. Many of them were not raised in church, so they 
have little appreciation for church language and practices. The 
Hip-Hop culture is less concerned about the Church’s history than 
about its work. They ask, ‘What are you doing to help people like 
me? The Hip-Hop culture likes action and involvement. Interactive 
forms of communication and technology are always winners with 
this group. The Hip-Hop culture wants very much to hear about 
contemporary issues. Hip-Hoppers desire to know the Church’s 
position on homosexuality, lesbianism, abortion, fornication, 
adultery, and other issues. Remember, they want to know the truth. 

The Hip-Hop culture loves sermons and teaching analogies 

that reference the music they listen to or the TV shows they watch. 

The Hip-Hop culture may feel distanced by robes and other 

liturgical garments. While these are important and significant, 

when doing special services to reach this generation, consider 

wearing more casual dress. Members of the Hip-Hop culture 

identify with their language. Therefore, use words that will connect 

with them. The Hip-Hop culture loves energy in worship and really 

connects with churches that give them a rap-concert feel. They 

identify with churches that allow movement in choirs and music 

that sounds like theirs. They like not so formal dress code and 

1 ^ 

messages that last 20 to 30 minutes. 

The Christian church must learn the younger generation in order to reach them. 
“Developing Effective Leadership for Programming in the Post Modem Generation” 
provides the focus and insight the writer needs to implement programs that appeal to the 
post-modem generation. 

There are startling statistics that confirm the dire need for effective intervention 
strategies. Based on studies executed in 2005, Mack writes. 

Nearly 7.2 million people ages 12 to 20 were binge 
drinkers, and 2.3 million were heavy drinkers; 3 out of every 4 
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students have consumed alcohol by the end of high school; 58 
percent of 12* graders and 20 percent of 8* graders report having 
been drunk at least once; 9.9 percent of youths ages 12-17 
currently use illicit drugs. Of those, 6.8 percent used marijuana, 3.3 
percent used prescription drugs for non medicinal purposes, 1.2 
percent used inhalants, 0.8 percent used hallucinogens, and 0.6 
percent used cocaine. Half of teens have tried an illicit drug by the 
time they finish high school; 86 percent of 12* graders, 41 percent 
of 8* graders, and 73 percent of all 10* graders consider marijuana 
easily accessible. 

Nationwide in 2007, 18 percent of high school students had 
carried a weapon one or more days in the last 30 days. Nationwide 
in 2007, 14.9 percent of high school students had had sexual 
intercourse with 4 or more persons during their life. Overall, the 
prevalence of having had sexual intercourse with 4 or more 
persons was higher among male students than female students. 

Youth exposed to sexual content on television were more likely to 
overestimate the frequency of sexual activity among peers and 
more likely to have more permissive attitudes toward premarital 
sex.'"^ 

The post-modem ethos makes it easier for our young people to be beguiled by the 
glamorization of self-destmctive behaviors and indulgences. In the past, there was a 
morality consensus in our country. Although there were some who did not adhere to 
biblically based morality, the masses still considered it to be the gold standard. 

Currently, this is not the case. Society, print media, electronic media, television 
networks, movie producers, music and music videos advance a unified agenda that is not 
sensitive or empathic to the biblical standard. Herein lies the theoretical grounds for the 
writer’s work. There is a war afoot poised to overthrow the authority of the word of God. 
It is the writer’s goal to combat this attempt through developing programming that is 
relative and effective in this postmodern ministry context. 
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Biblical Foundation 

Old Testament 

In the sacred text of Judges 16:16-21, Samson is enticed by the Delilah, a 
deceitful woman in search of personal gain, who is successful in learning the secret of his 
strength. The writer will use the Samson narrative to show how a man given to self¬ 
destructive behaviors can become the perpetrator of his own demise. First, the 
significance of Samson’s designation as a Nazarite and judge will be discussed. Then, the 
writer will highlight the multiple infractions Samson made against those designations. 
The writer sees a parallel between Samson and the men in his ministry context; like 
Samson they have fallen short of the divine designation they were created to assume. 

This ministry project is designed to put them on a path toward reaching their divine 
designation. 

According to the Harper Collins Bible Dictionary: 

Nazirites is “Hebrew for dedicated or consecrated ones. They were men or 
women who entered a consecrated state upon their own or a parent’s vow. This 
vow involved three main conditions for entering and remaining in this holy state: 
refrain from the fruit of the cine and other intoxicants, not allow a razor to touch 
one’s hair for one’s term as a Nazirte, and not go near a dead body even if it is 
one’s own mother or father.” 

Although in most instances the Nazarite vow is taken by men and women past the 
age of consent, the Bible records three instances when the vow is made on behalf of 
unborn children. This was the case for Samson, Samuel, and John the Baptist. There is an 
important distinction between John’s and Samson’s vows verses Samuel’s. All three are 
in their mothers’ womb when their vows are made, but Samuel’s vow is the only one 
made by a parent. This is confirmed in ISam. 1:9-11. On the other hand, both John the 

Paul J. Achtemeier, Harper Collins Bible Dictionary, 2"“^ ed. (New York, New York: Harper 
Collins Publishers, 1996), 742. 
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Baptist’s and Samson’s vows are instituted by God as confirmed in Luke 1:13-15 and 
Judges 13:3-5 respectively. 

Although the Nazarite vows of Samson, John the Baptist, and Samuel are for life, 
a lifetime is not always the requirement. Support for this claim can be found in the 
Numbers 6. Within it lies the procedure for bringing one’s appointed time of consecration 
to an end. The procedure includes offering a male lamb, a ewe lamb, a ram, unleavened 
bread, cakes mixed with oil and unleavened wafers and grain and drink offerings and 
shaving the head. 

Samson’s vow is significant because it was instituted by God and conferred upon 
him before birth. However, his execution of this vow is flawed and ends in a blaze of 
self-destruction. At the root of Samson’s demise is his quest to fulfill carnal desires. Early 
in the narrative, Samson displays a propensity to please himself at the expense of 
displeasing of God. In Deuteronomy 7 God makes it quite clear Israel is not to make 
covenant with the occupied foreign nations and not to “intermarry with them, giving your 
daughters to their sons or taking their daughters for your sons, for that would turn away 
your children from following me, to serve other gods. Then the anger of the Lord would 
be turned against you, and he would destroy you quickly.” 

Although Samson knows of God’s prohibition concerning marrying people from 
other nations, he pursues a Philistine woman he met during a trip to Timnah. Despite his 
parent’s attempt to dissuade him from the sinful proposition, his appetite for self- 
fulfillment wins out as noted in Judg. 14:1-3, 

Once Samson went down to Timnah, and at Timnah he saw 
a Philistine woman. Then he came up, and told his father and 
mother, T saw a Philistine woman at Timnah; now get her for me 
as my wife.’ But his father and mother said to him, ‘Is there not a 
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woman among your kin, or among all our people, that you must go 
to take a wife from the uncircumcised Philistines? But Samson said 
to his father, ‘Get her for me, because she pleases me.’ 

Samson insists upon marrying the Philistine woman because she brings him pleasure. 

It is true that the only marriages expressly prohibited in Ex. 

34:16 and Deut. 7:3, 4, are marriages with Canaanitish women; but 
the reason assigned for this prohibition was equally applicable to 
marriages with daughters of the Philistines. In fact, the Philistines 
are reckoned among the Canaanites in Josh. 13:3 upon the very 
same ground. 

According to Matthew Henry, Samson’s appeal for parental consent is a 
genuinely sincere display of his commitment to honor the official protocol established for 
marital rites of passage. Henry writes. 

Yet it was wisely and well done not to proceed so much as 
to make his addresses to her till he had first made his parents 
acquainted with the matter. He told them, and desired them to get 
her for him to wife, v. 2. Herein he is an example to all children. 

Conformably to the law of the fifth commandment, children ought 
not to marry, nor to move towards marrying, without the advice 
and consent of their parents; those that do (as Bishop Hall here 
expresses it) willfully unchild themselves, and exchange natural 
affections for violent. Parents have a property in their children as 
parts of themselves. In marriage this property is transferred; for 
such is the law of the relation that a man shall leave his father and 
his mother and cleave to his wife. It is therefore not only unkind 
and ungrateful, but very unjust, to alienate this property without 
their concurrence; whoso thus robbeth his father or mother, 
stealing himself from them, who is nearer and dearer to them than 
their goods, and yet saith. It is no transgression, the same is the 
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Although the writer cannot refute or affirm Henry’s position, he does offer a different 
impetus for consideration. Judg. 14:3 records Samson requesting his father to “get her for 
me.” During Samson’s time, it was customary for the father of the groom to pay a dowry 
in exchange for the bride. Gen. 34:1-12 provides an example of a pagan male offering a 
dowry in exchange for a bride: 

Now Dinah the daughter of Leah, whom she had borne to 
Jacob, went out to visit the women of the region. When Shechem 
son of Hamor the Hivite, prince of the region, saw her, he seized 
her and lay with her by force. And his soul was drawn to Dinah 
daughter of Jacob; he loved the girl, and spoke tenderly to her. So 
Shechem spoke to his father Hamor, saying, ‘Get me this girl to be 
my wife.’ 

Now Jacob heard that Shechem had defiled his daughter 
Dinah; but his sons were with his cattle in the field, so Jacob held 
his peace until they came. And Hamor the father of Shechem went 
out to Jacob to speak with him, just as the sons of Jacob came in 
from the field. When they heard of it, the men were indignant and 
very angry, because he had committed an outrage in Israel by lying 
with Jacob’s daughter, for such a thing ought not to be done. 

But Hamor spoke with them, saying, ‘The heart of my son 
Shechem longs for your daughter; please give her to him in 
marriage. Make marriages with us; give your daughters to us, and 
take our daughters for yourselves. You shall live with us; and the 
land shall be open to you; live and trade in it, and get property in 
it.’ Shechem also said to her father and to her brothers, ‘Let me 
find favor with you, and whatever you say to me I will give. Put 
the marriage present and gift as high as you like, and I will give 
whatever you ask me; only give me the girl to be my wife.’ 

In verse twelve Shechem, a Hivite, instructs Jacob to set the dowry as high as he wishes 

in exchange for his daughter Dinah. 1 Sam. 18:17-25 provides another example wherein a 

dowry is discussed in conjunction with an Israelite wedding: 

And Saul commanded his servants, saying, ‘Commune with 
David secretly, and say. Behold, the king hath delight in thee, and 
all his servants love thee: now therefore be the king’s son in law.’ 

Saul’s servants spake those words in the ears of David. And David 
said, ‘Seemeth it to you a light thing to be a king’s son in law. 
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seeing that I am a poor man, and lightly esteemed?’ And the 
servants of Saul told him, saying, on this manner spake David. 

And Saul said, ‘Thus shall ye say to David, The king desireth not 
any dowry, but an hundred foreskins of the Philistines, to be 
avenged of the king’s enemies.’ 

It is difficult to believe that Samson’s interest in parental consent was not motivated by 
his dependency upon the parental purse since a dowry was customary. Unlike Henry, the 
writer is not convinced that Samson’s interest in parental consent is praiseworthy. 
According to Daniel Block in the New American Commentary, 

Samson is insensitive and disrespectful toward his parents 
and their grief over the matter and totally calloused toward the 
theological implications of his demand, let alone the implications 
for his mission. Like the rest of his compatriots, Samson, the 
typical Israelite, operates exclusively on the basis of his senses. 

This is not lost to the narrator, who will note later (17:6; 21:25) 
that in this period the Israelites generally did what was right in 
their own eyes. Most English translations place too much emphasis 
on Samson’s visual sense. It is true that he “saw” this woman and 
liked what he saw, but the use of the variations of the same idiom 
in 17:6 and 21:25 demonstrates that the idiom (lit.), ‘she was right 
in the eyes of Samson’ (vv. 3, 7), should not be interpreted too 
literally. It means simply ‘she was right in his mind/opinion, 
according to his standards’ rather than according to the standards 
of God. This ‘governor’ is obviously part of the problem rather 

I 8 

than a solution. 

The writer concurs with Block’s assessment. Neither Samson’s Nazarite vow nor the 
negative implications of such a union, be it social or covenantal, seemed to be of 
importance to him. Sampson insists upon having just what he wants. 

It is evident that Samson was in tune with Zeitgeist which is conveyed in Judg. 
17:6. “In those days there was no king in Israel; and all the people did what was right in 
their own eyes.” The writer finds it more troubling that the parents consented to the 
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marriage. It is clear by their attempts to dissuade Samson that they saw the marriage as a 
violation of God’s law. So why would they be complicit in his apostasy? 

Some contend that neither Samson nor his parents had a choice in the matter. 

They insist that the marriage was all in God’s plan. This position is derived from Judg. 
14:4 where the narrator writes, “his father and mother did not know that this was from the 
Lord; for he was seeking a pretext to act against the Philistines. At that time, the 
Philistines had dominion over Israel.” Matthew Henry offers the following explanation. 

But this treaty of marriage is expressly said to be of the 
Lord, V. 4. Not only that God afterwards overruled it to serve his 
designs against the Philistines, but that he put it into Samson’s 
heart to make this choice, that he might have occasion against the 
Philistine. It was not a thing evil in itself for him to marry a 
Philistine. It was forbidden because of the danger of receiving hurt 
by idolaters; where there was not only no danger of that kind, but 
an opportunity hoped for of doing that hurt to them which would 
be good service to Israel, the law might well be dispense with. 

Henry, who finds consensus with Carl Friedrich, says: 

But Samson was acting under a higher impulse, whereas his 
parents did not know that it was from Jehovah, i.e., that Jehovah 
had so planned it; ‘for Samson was seeking an opportunity on 
account of the Philistines,’ i.e., an occasion to quarrel with them, 
because, as is afterwards added in the form of an explanatory 
circumstantial clause, the Philistines had dominion over Israel at 
that time.^° 

Although Samson’s actions are ultimately used for God’s bidding, Samson’s 
obsession in fulfilling his passions ultimately leads to his demise. God’s providence is in 
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no wise responsible for Samson’s carnal proclivities, nor should they be celebrated or 

encouraged. This is about Samson’s character as well as God’s providence. The writer 

agrees fully with Lawrence Richards in this instance: 

Samson’s character is revealed in this one phrase. The sight 

of the Philistine girl—her physical appearance and not her 

character—excited his desires. God did use his sudden passion, as 

verse 4 notes. God can use our weaknesses for His purposes too. 

21 

But this does not excuse them. 

The idea of God putting contrary ideas and spirits into the hearts of men is not 
unfounded, yet troubling nonetheless. He is credited with doing so to King Saul. 
However, in Samson’s case, the contrary ideas and character flaws were already at work. 
God saw how they could be used to advance his purpose. 

As we look a little deeper into Samson’s character we see that he showed little 
fidelity toward his Nazarite Vow. Grapes, wedding and going through grape vines, dead 
lion and honey, told his secret. 
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Biblical Foundation 

New Testament 

In 2 Timothy 3:1-5, the apostle Paul instructs Timothy to expect a decline in 
morality during his ministry. This discussion will begin by identifying Apostle Paul’s 
purpose for writing 2 Timothy, followed by a historical and contextual analysis of 
Ephesus. The writer will show parallels between his present ministry context and that of 
the recipients in Paul’s letter to Timothy. At the conclusion, he will present an 
explanation as to the choice of this biblical text as a foundation for his project study. 

Most of Paul’s epistles are addressed to congregations or house churches 
established either by Paul himself or his co-laborers. Paul’s letters to the churches dealt 
strictly with the doctrinal and disciplinary matters germane to each individual church. 
These letters were always formal and focused on church matters. They carried a tenor of 
a superior addressing his subordinates. However, Paul’s letters to Titus and Timothy take 
on a different tone. They are personal and evoke an image of a father talking to his son. 
While Titus was assigned to pastoral oversight in Crete, Timothy’s apostolic appointment 
landed him in Ephesus. The Apostle Paul wrote second Timothy on the eve of his earthly 
sojourn. 

Approaching the end of his ministry, Paul passed the baton to Titus and Timothy 
thereby ensuring the viral spread of the gospel throughout the Aegean Region. In his 
letters, Paul encourages Timothy and provides operational procedures for church 
leadership necessary to combat religious and cultural opposition. Whether purposed for 
this end or not, Paul’s letters to Timothy solidify the young pastor’s apostolic authority to 
teach and oversee the churches in Ephesus. 
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In chapter one of 2 Timothy, Paul reminds Timothy how his grandmother Lois 
and mother Eunice walked in sincere faith. This reassures Timothy that by virtue of 
pedigree, he was infused with the same unapologetic faith. Paul insists that now is not the 
time to wax doubtful but to activate the boundless power of the Holy Spirit which 
Timothy received via the laying on of hands by Paul. He further admonishes Timothy 
that within the Spirit lays no cowardice and fear, but rather power, love and self disciple. 
The need for courage is non-negotiable in Paul’s discourse. 

Paul continues his letter focusing on those individuals waiting to discredit and 
dispute the gospel that Timothy would teach and preach. Certainly, they were not 
gracious, polite or passive in their modus operandi. It is to those individuals that we now 
turn. 

During Paul’s ministry throughout the Aegean Region the most formidable 
opponents to the gospel were false teachers. Many of the false teachers were operating 
within the church. They were the equivalent of wolves in sheep’s clothing. Because of 
their status within the church, their teachings posed an even greater danger. 

In ITimothy chapter one, Paul criticizes those who desire to teach the law but 
lack the understanding to properly teach it. In I Tim. 1:4, Paul sights fables and 
genealogies as tools of divisiveness. It is reasonable to assume that false teachers used 
these tools to advance their agenda. While it is not certain what their agenda was, the 
result of their teaching seems clear. Consider Philip Tower’s comments. 

In verse 4 Paul criticizes the errorists’ myths and endless 
genealogies. As the term is used in the New Testament (always in 
the plural, ITimothy 4:7; 2 Timothy 4:4; Titus 1:14; and 2 Peter 
1:16), myths is consistently a pejorative and polemical 
classification. It classifies material not simply as untrue or 
legendary but as pernicious in its (or its author’s) purpose to justify 
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immoral or improper behavior on the basis of a divine or 
traditional pattern. Thus grounds for certain immoral practices 
could be found in the behavior attributed to the gods. Paul uses the 
term similarly in the Pastorals to categorize the false teaching in 
Ephesus as dangerous and immoral. While Paul does not elaborate, 
his reason for rejecting the false teachers’ system is clear: instead 
of serving God’s salvation plan, as proper interpretation of 
Scripture should, their esoteric approach causes only 
controversy.^^ 

To a greater degree Timothy’s opposition is Zeitgeist. Paul defines the spirit of the 
times as perilous, not in the sense of a natural disaster or warfare but people’s mindset. 
Timothy will have to advance the Christian faith whose fundamental ideal is self-denial 
amid a culture drunk on narcissism and carnal pleasures. Matthew Henry states that. 

Though gospel times were times of reformation in many 
respects, Timothy needed to know that within gospel times would 
exist perilous times; not so much on the account of persecution 
from without as on account of corruptions within. 

The writer agrees with Henry’s position based upon the amount of violent and non¬ 
violent criminal activity in his ministry context. He identifies a corruption of manners as 
the culprit. An important distinction is needed here. Paul is not speaking to Timothy 
about the behavior of men outside of the church but those within. Self-love, 
covetousness, unthankful, unholy, despisers of those that are good and lovers of pleasures 
more than lovers of God are indictments against men in the church. Timothy’s problem 
mirrors the problem in the writer’s context extensively. The same selfish irresponsible 
mentality addressed in Paul’s letter to Timothy is an albatross around the necks of men in 
the writer’s context. 


Philip H. Tower, 7-2 Timothy and Titus, Commentary Series, (Wheaton,IL: (Inter Varsity Press, 
1994), 39, Logos Library System. 
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The writer feels it is natural to possess a certain degree of personal love and 
affection. However, when one is focused on self, this could cause one to lose focus on 
God. As Henry states, “Who is there who does not love himself? But this is meant of an 
irregular sinful self-love. Men love their carnal selves better than their spiritual selves. 
Men love to gratify their own lusts, and make provision for them, more than to please 
God and do their duty.” Paul speaks of the flesh lusting after the Spirit and vice versa in 
Galatians 5. There is no denying that men given to the pursuit of carnal pleasures hold 
little or no regard for godly standards. John Wesley writes that the love of sensual 
pleasure naturally extinguishes all love and sense of God. Wesley’s use of the phrase 
“sense of God” reflects the sentiment of the writer’s phrase “God consciousness”. 

The city of Ephesus was an impressive place. Out of all the cities in Asia Minor, it 
was the most celebrated and revered. Located on the west coast of modem day Turkey, 
Ephesus was situated at the mouth of the Cayster River. As a harbor city, it enjoyed a 
prosperous economy. It is believed to have been the leading city in the wealthiest region 
of Asia Minor. Economically, Strabo (14.1.24) called Ephesus “the greatest commercial 
center in Asia this side of the Taurus River.” Similarly, Aelius Aristides (Orat.23.24) 
spoke of Ephesus as the most prosperous commercial center of the time controlling the 
financial affairs of western Asia Minor.” 
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During the reign of Caesar Augustus, the population of Ephesus was in excess of 
two hundred and fifty thousand citizens. Ephesus was designated the capital of the 
Roman Province of Asia Minor and was ranked with Rome and Alexandria as one of the 
greatest cities in the entire Roman Empire. 

Paul, having spent as many as three years preaching in Ephesus, was well 
acquainted with its heartbeat. In Acts 19:8, Euke records that Paul spent three months 
preaching in a Jewish synagogue in Ephesus. Josephus records the establishment of a 
Jewish community in Ephesus since the Seleucid era. He further states that they were 
allowed to practice their religion freely, send money to the Jerusalem temple, and enjoy 
exemption from military service. 

It is a reasonable expectation that young Timothy would be overwhelmed by the 
imposing nature of Ephesus and all it represented. The Jewish community in Ephesus 
seemed to mirror the same larger than life persona as its city. This could make for a very 
intimidating scenario for Timothy. 

Within the text, Paul points out several spiritual flaws for Timothy to be on the 
lookout for during his work in Ephesus. Paul states that “men shall be lovers of their own 
selves, covetous, boasters, proud, blasphemers, disobedient to parents, unthankful, 
unholy, without natural affection, trucebreakers, false accusers, incontinent, fierce, 
despisers of those that are good, traitors, heady, high minded, lovers of pleasers more 
than lovers of God; having a form of godliness but denying the power thereof : from such 
turn away.” 

This passage is an accurate summation of the twenty-first century ethos. 

Humanity’s obsession with temporal pleasures has become the new white throne before 
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which it willingly bows. Paul describes this phenomenon as being “lovers of pleasures 
more than lovers of God.” The writer argues that obsession with pleasure has left far too 
many men in his context drowning in a wake of self-destructive behaviors. The result is 
congregants who associate themselves with the church but lack the ability or desire to 
live lives that reflect its standards. Paul describes this behavior as “having a form of 
godliness but denying the power thereof.” 

Theological Foundation 

The writer has observed an absence of bible based morality and virtue amid men 
in his context. To address the problem he will facilitate a bible based study on 
masculinity. The purpose of this section is to engage theologians concerning morality and 
virtue and explain how their view helped to undergird and shape his study. 

The writer is convinced that the prevailing code of masculinity (compulsive 
masculinity) in his context breeds apathy for the welfare of others and crime as a means 
of getting ahead. The prevailing code also promotes promiscuity, irresponsible parenting, 
alcohol and drug addiction and violence. These behaviors are self-destructive to the 
perpetrators and harmful to those affected by the collateral damage. The writer cites the 
absence of virtue as the root cause. However, he agrees with Augustine that virtue and 
morality are not intrinsic. Augustine insists that virtue is not obtainable from within but is 
divinely imparted. He argues that things designated as virtues by men are merely vices 
without reference to God: 

For though the soul may seem to rule the body admirably, 
and the reason the vices, if the soul and reason do not themselves 
obey God, as God has commanded them to serve Him, they have 
no proper authority over the body and the vices. For what kind of 
mistress of the body and the vices can that mind be which is 
ignorant of the true God, and which, instead of being subject to His 
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authority, is prostituted to the corrupting influences of the most 
vicious demons? It is for this reason that the virtues which it seems 
to itself to possess, and by which it restrains the body and the vices 
that it may obtain and keep what it desires, are rather vices than 
virtues so long as there is no reference to God in the matter. For 
although some suppose that virtues which have a reference only to 
themselves, and are desired only on their own account, are yet true 
and genuine virtues, the fact is that even then they are inflated with 
pride, and are therefore to be reckoned vices rather than virtues. 

For as that which gives life to the flesh is not derived from flesh, 
but is above it, so that which gives blessed life to man is not 
derived from man, but is something above him; and what I say of 
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man is true of every celestial power and virtue whatsoever. 

The writer agrees with the assessment of Augustine regarding what gives blessed life to 
man is from above; hence the reasons for a Christian model of manhood in his ministry 
context. 

For most men in the writer’s context, life is not happy or blessed. Far too many 
men view the happy life through the lens of sexual promiscuity, drug and alcohol use, 
and all manner of unrestrained riotous living. This lateral pursuit of fulfillment only 
results in broken lives not blessed ones. The happy life that will heal individuals, families 
and communities is available through a Christian model of manhood not a street model. 

Most men desire a life that is filled with happiness and joy. Unfortunately, true 
happiness and joy is not the essence of what one feels as a result of a joyful experience. 
This misunderstanding of joy is what lands many men, young and old, into self¬ 
destructive social patterns. Men pursue sexual conquest after sexual conquest in order to 
recreate the last joyful experience. They do the same with alcohol and drugs. There is a 
constant search for happiness and joy which drives men to farther extremes to experience 
a perpetual state of the same. Augustine calls it true joy: 
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Far be it, O Lord, far be it from the heart of thy servant who 
is confessing to Thee, far be it that I should consider myself happy 
by virtue of just any joy which I experience. For there is a joy 
which is not given to the wicked, but rather to them who serve 
Thee for Thine own sake; for such people. Thou Thyself art Joy. 

And this is the happy life, to rejoice unto Thee, from Thee, on 
account of Thee: this it is and there is none other. They who think 
that there is another pursues a different joy, and not the true one. 

The writer believes that the essence of Augustine’s statement is the answer to the 

problem in his ministry context. It is natural for men to desire joy and happiness. 

However it is vital that they understand that true joy is reserved for those who commit 

themselves to Christian Discipleship. 

For John Wesley, Christian service is not an option but rather the sole purpose for 
which man in particular and mankind in general was created. In other words, the 
Christian model of manhood is the only model intended for men to emulate. According to 
Wesley in his treatise. The Whole Duty of Man, the first step must be one with a 
soteriological emphasis: 

But because it is in vain to tell men their duty till they be 
persuaded of the necessity of performing it, I shall, before I 
proceed to the particulars required of every Christian, endeavor to 
win them to the practice of one general duty, preparatory to all the 
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rest; and that is, the consideration and care of their own souls. 

The writer agrees with Wesley and believes the Christian model of manhood is applicable 
to the men in his ministry context. It is his duty to first convince them of the extreme 
importance of embracing God’s will before expecting them to perform it. Though many of 
the men in the writer’s context have little or no experience with the idea of caring for their 
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souls, this should not be considered a deterrent. Raising men’s awareness concerning the 
care of their souls will enable them to change behaviors that inflict pain and suffering upon 
their souls. Wesley does not suggest that men have to first obtain copious knowledge 
before they can choose the Christian model of manhood, just awareness that the 
opportunity exists. 

The soul of man is of utmost temporal and eternal value. Unfortunately men tend 
to put more emphasis upon satisfying the wants and desires of the body which in 
Wesley’s mind is the less significant of the two. This carelessness of the soul is the root 
of all the sin we commit and therefore whosoever intends to set upon a Christian course 
must in the first place amend that: 

To the doing whereof their needs no deep learning; the 
simplest man living has understanding enough for it, if he will but 
act in this by the same rules of common reason whereby he 
proceeds in his worldly business. 

The writer believes that man’s obsession with the physical aspect of his being has 
become the proverbial noose around his neck. Man is both a temporal and eternal being. 
Man is both a physical and spiritual being. The two parts of man’s existence are not of 
equal importance; however, therein lays the problem in the mindset of men within the 
writer’s context. 

Men are putting disproportionate effort into satisfying the portion of their being 
that is the least significant and most corrupt. Yet to this viler part of us we perform a 
great deal of care; but the more precious part, the soul, is little thought of, no care taken 
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how it fares; but as if it were a thing that nothing concerned us, is left quite neglected. 
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Although we normally associate disease with the physical man, the soul of a man 
left unto its self exists and continues in a diseased state. As a result of the diseased state 
men will be driven by unhealthy passions and desires. These unhealthy passions and 
desires tend to grow out of control manifesting themselves through amoral behaviors. 

The virtues and morals required for the health of individuals, families, communities and 
society at large are byproducts of a healthy soul not a diseased one. It is Wesley’s 
contention that a diseased soul cannot be expected to produce moral fruit: 

This is often the case of our bodies; they are not only liable 
to outward violence, but they are, within themselves, sick and 
diseased. And then we can be sensible enough that they are in 
danger, and need not to be taught to seek for means to recover 
them. But this is also the case of the soul; we reckon those parts of 
the body diseased that do not rightly perform their office; we 
account it a sick palate that tastes not aright, a sick stomach that 
digests not. And thus it is with the soul, when its parts do not 
rightly perform their offices. The parts of the soul are especially 
these three: the understanding, the will, and the affections. And 
that these are disordered, there needs little proof; let any man look 
seriously into his own heart, and consider how little it is he knows 
of spiritual things, and then tell me whether his understanding be 
not dark. 

How much apter is he to will evil than good ? And then tell 
me, whether his will be not crooked and how strong desires he has 
after the pleasures of sin, and what cold and faint ones towards 
God And then tell me, whether his affections be not disordered, 
and rebellious even against the voice of his own reason Now, as in 
bodily diseases, the first step to the cure is to know the cause of the 
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sickness. 

The cause of a sick soul is innate within all of humanity. This is why the writer 
insists upon a Christian model of manhood to combat the ills within his context. 
Humanity at large is bom with a predisposition to amoral behavior. Being bom in sin and 
shaped in iniquity man’s only hope at morality and tme virtue is through the regenerative 
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work of salvation. The writer believes that once the men in his ministry context embrace 
this reality and develop an appreciation of the fact that they are spiritual beings created in 
the image of God; they will become more open to embracing the Christian manhood 
model. 


It is because of this predisposition to amoral behavior that men in the writer’s 
context are given to vices which render them helplessly entangled in a web of self¬ 
destructive and self-defeating behaviors. As stated by Augustine earlier, “if the soul and 
reason do not themselves obey God, as God has commanded them to serve Him, they 
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have no proper authority over the body and the vices.” 

The soul of man in its original state is programmed to disobey God. This is due to 
the fall of mankind credited to the sin of Adam and Eve. This original state is what 
Wesley refers to as a diseased soul. Aquinas expressed misgivings with the use of illness 
to describe the transmission of original sin from Adam. For Aquinas the illness or disease 
analogy carries with it guilt. He argues that it is unreasonable to hold a child responsible 
for trespasses committed by its parents. However, Aquinas does consider it a reasonable 
notion for the child to take on the disgrace of the parent’s trespasses: 

The whole notion that the effects of original sin are 
analogous to the debilitation of illness rest, of course, on the notion 
that original sin is transmitted from Adam to the rest of humanity. 

However, Aquinas explicitly rejects the model of illness to express 
the transmission of original sin. This account fails, he argues, 
because children cannot be held responsible for something they 
contract involuntarily from their parents. His own explanation rest 
on a way of considering all human beings as one person because of 
their common human nature, as if, they were so many members of 
one body. A murder committed by the hand is not attributed to it 
alone but only as a member of the body. In this way then, the 
disorder which is in this human being bom of Adam, is voluntary 
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not by his will, but by the will of his first parent, who, by the 
movement of generation, moves all who originate from him, even 
as the soul’s will moves all the members to their actions. 

How one labels a man’s predisposition to amoral behavior is not the issue at hand for the 

writer. What matters most is that the men in his context are liberated from the forces 

holding them captive to amoral behavior and self-destructive behaviors. 

The writer’s ministry context exists in a culture dominated by vice and criminal 

activity. The men within this context are the primary custodians of the culture. The writer 

believes that change must begin first with the custodians which will result in an overall 

cultural change. At the center of the Christian model of manhood is the person of Jesus 

Christ. 


It is apparent to H. Richard Niebuhr that Augustine sees Christ’s ability to 

transform culture by first transforming the men within culture: 

Christ is the transformer of culture for Augustine in the sense 
that he redirects, reinvigorates, and regenerates that life of man, 
expressed in all human works, which in present actuality is the 
perverted and corrupted exercise of a fundamentally good nature; 
which, moreover, in its depravity lies under the curse of transiency 
and death, not because an external punishment has been visited 
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upon it, but because it is intrinsically self-contradictory. 

Men in the writer’s context are in need of redirection, reinvigoration and regeneration. 
They want the happy life; they want to feel good about themselves. However, they are 
taking the wrong approach to fulfill those desires. The Christian model can point the way 
to fulfilling those desires in an honorable and healthy way. The men in the writer’s 
context are not bad people. They are products of a bad culture. Niebuhr writes. 
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The good nature of man has been corrupted and his culture has 
become perverse in such fashion that corrupt nature produces 
perverse culture and perverse culture corrupts nature. The spiritual, 
psychological, biological and social depravity of man does not 
mean that he has become a bad being. 

Augustine insists that there cannot be a nature in which there is not good. Hence not even 
the nature of the devil himself is evil in so far as it is nature, but it was made evil by 

- 5-7 

being perverted. 

Perverse culture corrupts one’s nature while corrupt natures produce perverse 
culture. This vicious cycle as defined by Niebuhr best describes the issue at hand for the 
writer. As stated earlier, the men are not bad people. They are people living within a bad 
culture. Some argue that all of humanity is bad as a result of Adam’s fall. Hence the need 
for a bom again experience. However, there are others who argue man is by his created 
nature made to obey, to worship, to glorify, and depend on the Goodness which made 
him and made him good, i.e., on God, who is his chief good. As his primary goodness 
consists in adhering to God, so his primal sin lies in turning away from God to himself or 

-5 0 

to some inferior value. 

Niebuhr’s argument is reflected in 2 Timothy 3:2, “For people will be lovers of 
themselves, lovers of pleasures rather than lovers of God.” Therein lays the problem. 

Men are turning away from God to themselves or some other inferior object for 
fulfillment and pleasure. The “primal sin” Niebuhr refers to is the same sin Paul warns 
Timothy about, i.e., mankind’s love of pleasure. It is this unquenchable thirst for pleasure 
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that renders man helplessly out of control in his pursuit of it. Consequently irrational self¬ 
destructive behavior becomes pronounced. 

The hotter the pursuit of pleasure becomes, the colder the relationship between 
man and his Creator. Niebuhr identifies this as the root sin out of which arise other 
disorders in human life. He calls it a departure from the One from whom man draws his 
life and a clinging to a created good, as though it were the chief value. 

Men in the writer’s context have been beguiled by a plethora of created goods. 
They have given chase to them at the expense of personal health, reputation, family and 
dignity. What explanation does one offer for such inexplicable behavior? Niebuhr gives 
this one. 


The disorder in the emotional and rational life of man is 
acutely felt in the great disturbance of his existence by sexual 
passion; but it appears also in all the other expressions of his 
libido. The disordered soul is corrupt in all its parts, not because a 
part has been disordered but because the fundamental relation of 
the soul to God has been disordered. 

Based on Niebuhr’s observation, it is possible to make a connection between the 
promiscuous behavior of men and an emotional disorder or imbalance. It stands to reason 
that such an imbalance might occur once a man chooses to seek emotional fulfillment 
from inferior sources. It brings to mind the behavior of an addict. He is forever in search 
of the euphoric state of his last high. But it is not sustainable. Now he is left emotionally 
spent and in need of a solution. Niebuhr offers this explanation: 

By humbling human pride and detaching man from himself on 
the one hand, by revealing God’s love and attaching man to his one 
good, Christ restores what has been corrupted and redirects what 
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has been perverted. He transforms the emotions of men, not by 
substituting reason for emotion, but by attaching fear, desire, grief, 
and joy to their right object."^^ 

William of Auvergne, in the book Part One of the Virtues and Vices, addresses the issue 
of corruption. He says. 

Once Christ redirects and restores what has been corrupted men 
will be empowered to display virtues which build not only themselves but 
everyone around them. William of Auvergne put forth the notion that 
general knowledge such as the arts and sciences can exist in any sort of 
mind but virtue cannot. Virtue for William is reserved for a well 
constituted mind that has been conditioned and disciplined to display such. 

It is clear in the following statement. It is not possible that genuine virtue 
exist in a mind of another sort, although it is possible that genuine 
knowledge, such as arithmetic or geometry exist in a very perverse 
mind.^^ 


Paul reflects similar sentiment is his letter to the church at Rome when he writes, 
“Do not be conformed to this world, but be transformed by the renewing of your mind, so 
that you may discern what is the will of God, what is good and acceptable and perfect 
will of God.” (Rom 12:2). To be conformed to the world’s way of doing things is very 
much akin to what Niebuhr would call culture’s way of doing things: 

There must be a change or transformation in the mind of a man 
before there is a change in behavior. Thus once a man’s mind has 
been transformed and is no longer perverse, does virtue evolve or 
is it imparted? Augustine insists that there cannot be a nature in 
which there is no good."^^ 

William of Auvergne believes that someone who performs any good acts does not 
acquire something new, but somehow releases his own natural power: 
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But an example of this is the power to walk in a human 
being who has been shackled or whose feet have been bound in 
such a way that he can walk somehow or other and by walking can 
break or burst his chains. In that way by walking this human being 
does not acquire a new power to walk, but sets free or releases his 
original power by breaking the shackles or bursting the chains. 

The writer does not disagree that within mankind exists the unction to perform 

good acts. However, there is a difference between random acts of kindness and a life of 

virtue. William eloquently makes this distinction as he discussed impediments: 

But when it is objected to them that even someone who has 
his power to walk free from shackles and chains becomes by 
exercising, walking, running, and jumping someone who is better 
disposed and who renders the action of that power better, and thus 
acquires a habit, facility, readiness, or ease for that action, which 
he previously did not have, the reply, as before, that he acquires 
nothing new by such exercises, but impediments are merely 
removed. For example, impediments are perhaps removed in the 
nerves, muscles, tendons, and ligaments of the feet, legs, hips, and 
the humor or viscosity of other members, which impeded their 
agility, is perhaps removed, and the heat, which helps such a power 
no small amount, is also increased. In the same way in our souls 
also, the obscurity and denseness, which adhere to it from the side 
of the body like rust, is scraped and cleaned away and brightened, 
like iron, which is made bright and shiny from its natural 
obscurity and blackness by the exercise of some action, or like a 
mirror or glass, which is brightened by wiping, or like a precious 
stone, which is made radiant and shining by polishing, or like 
water, which is purified until clear, losing its mixture of pollutants 
by the movement of its flow. 

And none of these comes about by some addition to the 
previously mentioned things, but rather by a removal. For 
sculptors, filer, and polishers do not add anything to the things they 
work on, but rather remove things. 

If one is to follow William’s metaphysical argument that good or virtue is not added to 
man but excavated by the removal of things impeding its prominence, there is consensus 
concerning the need of an agent outside of man’s self to assist in the removal or 
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excavation process. Metaphorically speaking, the writer believes Jesus Christ is the 
outside agent necessary for the removal and excavation process. 

The goal is not to promote an increase of good acts alone but rather establish a 
lifestyle or habitual predisposition to virtue in men. William refers to this as habits. Good 
acts must become the norm so as to overwhelm the inclination to any alternative. His 
point is established in the following discourse: 

But someone will perhaps say with probability that, just as 
one application of something hot to something else that is cold 
produces a lessening, that is, of the coldness or some small 
impression of heat, and then after it has been repeated many times 
and the coldness has gradually been destroyed, it impresses pure 
hotness and its own power, so perhaps when good actions have 
been repeated, whether interior or exterior, they consume 
something else that is contrary to the virtue by gradually lessening 
it, until the final disposition is impressed, which is, for this reason, 
a habit, because it clings deeply and tenaciously to the subject that 
has been prepared and made suitable by the preceding actions. 

Someone will perhaps say that the frequency of the actions is the 
deepening of the disposition and the implanting of it, just as by 
many blows and much hammering upon it, a wedge is gradually 
driven deeper and is fixed until it stands there firmly or is removed 
with difficulty, so the repetition and frequency of the actions fixes 
and deepens knowledge or goodness until it clings intimately to the 
human soul."^^ 

As men increase the execution of good works eventually works lacking virtue will give 
way to the prevailing disposition. For William, the ultimate goal is that virtue becomes a 
state of being. Until a man exhibits virtue habitually he is not a confirmed man of virtue. 
William states. 


In the same way, it is not a habit if from weakness or 
feebleness someone ceases to act, that is, because of a slight or 
moderate bother or difficulty, such as slight loss or labor. These 
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are certain indications of a goodness that has not been confirmed 
or that has not yet turned into a habit in the person/^ 

In other words true or confirmed virtue persists even when it does not appear profitable. 

This is an important point in that the writer recognizes how easy it is for men to justify 

amoral pursuits in the name of addressing fiscal shortfalls and other obstacles that 

confront all of humanity at some point in time. Morality or good acts are not a means 

unto itself. Men must understand a life of virtue has temporal and eternal implications. 


William speaks of Aristotle’s understanding of virtue as a path. He did not see it 
as an end unto itself but rather a path leading to an even greater good: 

It has, therefore, already been explained to you from this 
that the virtue and goodness that Aristotle intended are paths for 
acquiring and obtaining another good, and that good is called 
among them eternal happiness. But although many other goods 
come from it and through it, still in the end and ultimately eternal 
happiness is obtained through it.”"^* 

Aristotle’s metaphysical assessment is not far removed from the Christian in that a life of 
confirmed virtue also leads to eternal happiness through Christ Jesus. Hence a Christian 
model of manhood will convey to men that there is an even greater incentive for living a 
life of virtue than improving your earthly plight. It has the ability to drastically improve 
your eternal plight as well. 

The writer has observed that men inflict harm upon themselves, their loved ones 
and their community through amoral and self-destructive behaviors. This is not the 
natural order of things according to William; men should measure their actions by three 
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criteria. The first is whether they give honor to God, second is whether it is beautiful in 
itself, and the third is whether it is helpful to others. 

Men who are lovers of themselves and obsessed with fulfilling carnal passions 
tend to give no consideration to this criteria. However, William contends that it is the 
duty of man to do so. 

We say, therefore, that human life ought to give honor to 
God, its giver, be beautiful in itself, and useful or beneficial to 
others. After all, it is obvious that if it were insulting to God, ugly 
or shameful in itself, or harmful or bad for others, it will be unjust 
toward God and also toward the living person himself and to the 
others he harms. 

William’s discourse brings Solomon’s writings to mind: 

Of making many books there is no end, and much study is a 
weariness of the flesh. The end of the matter; all has been heard. 

‘Fear God and keep his commandments, for this is the whole duty 
of everyone (Eccles. 12:12-13). 

Similar to Solomon, William suggests a whole hearted commitment to God: 

A life that is insulting to God and fails to give him honor is 
unjust and harmful to God and the life itself. For if someone says 
that it is enough that human life gives honor to God only in part, he 
undoubtedly is mistaken because, as the whole of life comes from 
him, so the whole is owed to him.^*^ 

It is not therefore proper for men to do good in exchange for obtaining goods. Motive 
matters. 

The Christian model will result in an improved life for the individual as well as 
those to whom he is connected. However, the writer is not recommending the Christian 
model for the sole purpose of self-improvement. Self-improvement results from adhering 
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to the Christian model but it should not be the impetus behind it. Men should give 
attention to the ways of God because that is the purpose for which they exist. Along with 
fulfilling divine purpose comes divine benefits. “For surely I know the plans I have for 
you, says the Lord, plans for your welfare and not for harm, to give you a future with 
hope” (Jer. 29:11). Hence a man’s decision to adhere to God’s model should be based 
upon obligation not reciprocation. William adds. 

Moreover, if such a person serves God only for the sake of 
obtaining this happiness from him, he sells God his service, which 
he renders him. Hence, there is between him and God in this 
respect only venality, commerce, or business. But businessmen do 
not serve one another, but merely exchange commodities and 
prices. 

The men in the writer’s context will not receive a presentation on Christian manhood as a 
means to obtain God’s goods. Instead they will be enlightened as to the sole purpose for 
which they were created, which is to serve God. Although fishes and loaves tend to 
frequent those who fulfill this purpose, they are not adequate motives, neither do they 
provide a strong foundation for the sustained virtue William calls confirmed or true. He 
says “virtue is a perfected ability of man as a spiritual person; and justice, fortitude, and 
temperance, as abilities of the whole man achieve their perfection only when they are 
founded upon prudence, that is to say upon the perfected ability to make right decisions. 

Since the era of thinkers such as Plato, Aristotle, Philo and Augustine, virtue has 
been thought of in terms of a fourfold spectrum. Josef Pieper discusses the spectrum in 
his work “The Four Cardinal Virtues.” What is most interesting is Pieper’s argument for 
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the preeminence of prudence over the remaining three members of the spectrum, i.e., 
justice, fortitude, and temperance which are born out of prudence: 

No Dictum in traditional Christian doctrine strikes such a 
note of strangeness to the ears of contemporaries, even 
contemporary Christians, as this one: that the virtue of prudence is 
the mold and mother of all the other cardinal virtues, of justice, 
fortitude, and temperance. In other words, none but the prudent 
man can be just, brave and temperate, and the good man is good in 
so far as he is prudent. 

Pieper suggest that prudence or practical wisdom provides the fertile soil out of which 
justice, bravery and temperance springs forth. When the average man thinks of prudence 
he thinks of self preservation. In other words, he acts with his own best interest in mind. 
If he deems the outcome beneficial to himself, then he has acted with prudence. 

This impression of prudence is ruining the men in the writer’s context. They feel 
that if their actions, good or bad, bring about the desired outcome then it was prudent. 
This perspective can be counterproductive and extremely harmful to others. Pieper states 
it this manner. 


To the contemporary mind, then, the concept of the good 
rather excludes than includes prudence. Modern man cannot 
conceive of a good act which might not be imprudent, nor of a bad 
act which might not be prudent. He will often call lies and 
cowardice prudent, truthfulness and courageous sacrifice 
imprudent. 

In this post-modern, humanistic generation man’s view of a prudent act as one 
that serves his self-interest, whether good or bad, legal or illegal, moral or amoral 
dovetails with post-modern ethos. Yet, this is not the model for cultivating honorable and 
just manhood. 
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The Christian model of manhood based on classical Christian ethics maintains 
that man can be simultaneously prudent and good. Prudence is part and parcel of the 
definition of goodness and there is no type of justice and fortitude that runs counter to the 
virtue of prudence. The unjust man has been imprudent before and is imprudent at the 
moment he is unjust. Omnis virtus moralis debet esse prudens. All virtue is necessarily 
prudent. 

Earlier in the discussion William of Auvergne spoke of man as being endowed 
with a natural or metaphysical good. William’s line of thinking supposes that virtue only 
need be excavated from beneath the rubble: 

In the same way in our souls also, the obscurity and 
denseness, which adhere to it from the side of the body like rust, is 
scraped and cleaned away and brightened, like iron, which is made 
bright and shiny from its natural obscurity and blackness by the 
exercise of some action, or like a mirror or glass, which is 
brightened by wiping, or like a precious stone, which is made 
radiant and shining by polishing, or like water, which is purified 
until clear, losing its mixture of pollutants by the movement of its 
flow. And none of these comes about by some addition to the 
previously mentioned things, but rather by a removal. For 
sculptors, filer, and polishers do not add anything to the things they 
work on, but rather remove things. 

Pieper sights Aquinas as having a difference of opinion concerning the impartation of 
prudence. Unlike William, Aquinas does not believe that man possess a sufficient supply 
of intrinsic good without need of additional impartation from without. 

It is true that every Christian receives in baptism, along 
with the new life of friendship with God, a supernatural infused 
prudence. But, says Thomas, this prudence granted to every 
Christian is limited solely to what is necessary for his eternal 
salvation; there is, however, a different, fuller prudence, not 
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immediately granted in baptism, which enables a man to make 
provision for himself and for others, not only in matters necessary 

C7 

for salvation, but also in all relating to human life. 

It is the impartation of the prudence about which Aquinas speaks that is lacking 
within the writer’s context. As Aquinas points out, there is a level of prudence that is 
granted to every Christian for the sake of eternal salvation but then there is an additional 
impartation of prudence which enables a man to make provision for himself and others in 
all matters relating to human life. Once men are endowed with God’s impartation of 
prudence they will be able to make provision in all matters relating to human life. As a 
result of this impartation self destructive and counterproductive behavior will begin to 
dissipate. Fathers will become more responsible. Sons will become more respectable. 
Husbands will become more fateful. Crime will decrease. 


The perception of morality for many is that it is prohibitive and restrictive; it 

precludes one from experiencing happiness. Many men in the writer’s context share this 

view and thereby possess an attitude of indifference. Mattison offers this view. 

Much as we often think of morality in the too narrow sense 
of a set of obligations that limits us from doing what we really 
want, we too often understand rules simply as constraints that 
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cramp our style and limit our fun.” 

The attitude mentioned above is based upon what Mattison calls “a morality of 
obligation.” 


This category of morality is undergirded or driven by desire 
to fulfill or meet expectations of those people or institutions to 
which we have given authority. If you hold a morality of obligation 
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perspective, then determining which rules should be followed is a 
matter of determining who or what the proper authority is in some 
situation, and what that authority says to do. It may be God, the 
church, one’s family, the nation’s laws or one’s pure reason.^^ 

People who view morality through the lens of a morality of obligation see it as 

controlling and stifling. They do not recognize it as a means of procuring a happier life 

but see it as an obligation to someone or something outside of themselves. 

According to Mattison, there is a second type of morality called a “morality of 

happiness.” He defines it as: 

Living according to a morality of happiness perspective is 
not only a path to a more fulfilling life, but also gives the rules we 
follow intelligibility. In other words, from this perspective virtuous 
people do not simply obey the rules as obligations. They not only 
follow them willingly, but also see how the rules they live by are 
part of living out, rather than obstacles to, a genuinely fulfilling 
life. They follow rules they assimilate as their own, and do not 
simply act the way they do to impress others, please their parents, 
avoid problems with the law, or not offend religious sensibilities. 

This discussion has confirmed that many people have a perceived degree of 

morality, and they operate under a certain code of ethics. Code of ethics refers to a code 

of conduct that is deemed acceptable, however, it may or maybe not be ethical. We have 

heard the argument that there is intrinsic good in every human being whose manifestation 

can be buried by exterior impediments. While some argue that we are inherently good by 

nature, the writer believes as does Aquinas, that there is a different, fuller prudence, not 

immediately granted in baptism, which enables a man to make provision for himself and 

for others. 
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Ultimately a Christian model of manhood is best suited to impart the morality and 
virtue lacking in the writer’s context. “In this larger sense, there is no more morally 
important endeavor than education. 

Historical Foundation 

History records several models on fostering moral and virtuous masculinity. 
During the course of this discussion the writer will revisit some of those models and 
speak to the relevance and implementation of similar efforts in his own ministry context. 
Promise Keepers (PK) is an Evangelical Christian organization which membership is 
restricted to men and made up almost entirely of conservative Christians. In 1990, it was 
founded by Bill McCartney, a former football coach from the University of Colorado. PK 
had a small beginning when 72 men gathering for prayer in Boulder, Colorado. In 1991, 
4,200 men attended its meetings. In 1996, annual attendance had grown to 1.1 million. As 
of 1997 September, a total of 2.6 million men (and at least one woman) have attended 
their mass rallies across the US and Canada.*’^ 

McCartney’s vision of gathering thousands of men to teach and train them on the 
importance of being a godly man is timeless. The writer has identified a dire need for 
such training and teaching in his own context. The countless number of non- productive 
and self-destructive behaviors can be diminished through adherence to Promise Keepers 
seven core beliefs. 

1. A Promise Keeper is committed to honoring Jesus Christ through worship, 
prayer and obedience to God’s Word in the power of the Holy Spirit. 
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2. A Promise Keeper is committed to pursuing vital relationships with a few 
other men, understanding that he needs brothers to help him keep his 
promises. 

3. A Promise Keeper is committed to practicing spiritual, moral, ethical and 
sexual purity. 

4. A Promise Keeper is committed to building strong marriages and families 
through love, protection and Biblical values. 

5. A Promise Keeper is committed to supporting the mission of his church by 
honoring and praying for his pastor and by actively giving his time and 
resources. 

6. A Promise Keeper is committed to reaching beyond any racial and 
denominational barriers to demonstrate the power of Biblical unity. 

7. A Promise Keeper is committed to influencing his world, being obedient to 
the Great Commandment (Mark 12:30-31) and the Great Commission 
(Matthew 28:19-20).'^^ 

History reveals how men have struggled with the idea of embracing Christian 
ideals and retaining their since of masculinity. During the eighteen hundreds, concern 
and frustration arose concerning the disproportionate number of women in Protestant 
congregations as compared to men. As a result Christianity took on a softer, more 
effeminate persona. This impression proved to be problematic for men in the eighteen 
hundreds as it continues to be in the writer’s ministry context today. Most men in the 
writer’s context equate manhood with a strong masculine constitution. In their minds, 
embracing a Christian approach will compromise their masculinity. 

Muscular Christianity arouse out of an attempt to marry strong Christian ethics 
and a strong masculine constitution. Health and manliness are core components of 
Muscular Christianity. This approach encouraged men to celebrate their masculinity 
through physical fitness and sports while embracing biblical standards of morality. 
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The phrase “muscular Christianity" probably first appeared in an 1857 English 
review of Charles Kingsley's novel, Two Years Ago. One year later, the same phrase was 
used to describe Tom Brown’s School Days, an 1856 novel about life at Rugby by 
Kingsley's friend, fellow Englishman Thomas Hughes. Soon the press was calling both 
writers muscular Christians and also applying that label to the genre they inspired, 
adventure novels replete with high principles and manly Christian heroes. 

Although muscular Christianity originated in Britain it eventually reached 
America. Initially, it was met with strong resistance due to the Protestant prohibition of 
sports. However, it gained momentum when it was viewed as a means to address the 
feminizing of Protestant churches in America. 

As evidence that there existed a "woman peril" in American Protestant churches, 
critics such as the pioneer psychologist G. Stanley Hall pointed to the imbalance of 
women to men in the pews. They also contended that women's influence in the church 
had led to an overabundance of sentimental hymns, effeminate clergymen and sickly- 
sweet images of Jesus. These things were repellant to "real men" and boys, averred critics 
argued that males would avoid church until "feminized" Protestantism gave way to 
muscular Christianity, a strenuous religion for the strenuous life. 

Although muscular Christianity is no longer a topic of mainstream discussion, its 
effects survive. The Young Men Christian Association (YMCA) is a product of the 
muscular Christianity movement. Promise Keepers has muscular Christianity to credit as 
a template for its development. 
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During the Victorian age, much attention was given to defining a true gentleman. 
Initially the designation was reserved for men of privileged aristocratic pedigree. 
However, as time progressed the middle class embraced the aesthetic driven expression 
of manhood. Aestheticism was a movement which prioritized artistic beauty and taste as 
a fundamental standard, deeming ethical and other standards secondary. One could say 
it was a movement that catered to man’s desire for pleasure. This expression of manhood 
was conveyed through Victorian society and literature. Robin Gilmour writes in his 
introduction. The Idea of the Gentleman in the Victorian Novel, 

The idea of the gentleman is manifestly important in the 
Victorian novel; one cannot read very far in Thackeray, Dickens, 
or Trollope, without realizing that they were fascinated by the 
image of the gentleman and its relation to the actual and ideal 
possibilities for the moral life in society. 

Due to the middle class reform, gentlemanliness became an expression of 
manhood also acceptable for those of common pedigree. John Ruskin was instrumental in 
championing this shift. Ruskin’s emerging notion of manhood is clear in his two essays, 
“Of King’s Treasuries” in Sesame and Lilies and the chapter “Of Vulgarity” in Modem 
Painters.Ruskin’s notion on manhood was a bit antithetical to Muscular Christianity. 
Although Muscular Christianity is popular during Ruskin’s day, he insists that. 

The defining feature of the gentleman is not so much his 
robust physical vitality as his finely tuned sensitivity to the 
suffering of others and corresponding willingness to act to alleviate 
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this suffering. The conjunction of these qualities, in turn, provides 

70 

a firm moral foundation for society. 

It is important to note that Ruskin’s believes there to be a connection between 
physical sensitivity and moral sensibility. Ultimately his claim is that a true gentleman 
operates on a natural and intuitive morality. Ruskin details the correspondence between 
physical sensitivity and moral sensibility: 

Simple and innocent vulgarity is merely an untrained and 
undeveloped bluntness of body and mind; but in true inbred 
vulgarity, there is a deathful callousness, which, in extremity, 
becomes capable of every sort of bestial habit and crime, without 
fear, without pleasure, without horror, and without pity. It is in the 
blunt hand and the dead heart, in the diseased habit, in the 
hardened conscience, that men become vulgar; they are forever 
vulgar precisely in proportion as they are incapable of sympathy of 
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quick understanding. 

As stated earlier, Ruskin does not promote the tenets of Muscular Christianity. Although 
popular during his day, Ruskin did not buy into the association between physical vigor 
and robust character. While Muscular Christianity was driven by the promotion of all 
things masculine, Ruskin calls for a more subtle association between physical sensations 
and moral sympathy. He calls the latter quality “the tact, or touch-faculty, of body and 
soul, a feminine characteristic which plays the same role in the moral conscience that 
women (in Ruskin’s view) should play in society. However, for Ruskin, 

The good wife offers peace, temperance, and guidance to 
her husband, a gentleman’s “tact” guides and sanctifies the 
operations of his masculine “reason”. Reason can but determine 
what is true: “tact” is the God given passion of humanity which 
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alone can recognize what God has made good. This is not to say 
that the gentleman in his fullest development approaches the 
feminine, but rather that he becomes morally self-sufficient by 
incorporating masculine and feminine capacities within a single 
conscience and consciousness. His feminine sense of goodness and 
his masculine sense for truth are mutually tempering, so that the 
gentleman pursues a “disciplined and tested passion, not the first 

70 

passion that comes. 

The discipline spoken of above empowers a man to weigh and measure his 
passions before acting upon them. Many times a man’s passion leads to self-destruction 
and counterproductive outcomes. Often the damage is not only personal but collateral. 
However when a gentleman’s discipline gives rise to what James Eli Adams calls reserve, 
he is driven by the passion to help others. Men have been taught to display a certain 
amount of reserve. Many times this expectation has been misinterpreted and confused 
with hardness or apathy. Ruskin suggests that the difference between hardness and true 
reserve is revealed by a man’s concern for his fellowman. Ruskin provides an illustration. 

You tell him (a gentleman) a sorrowful story, and his 
countenance does not change; the eyes can but be wet still: he does 
not speak neither, there being, in fact, nothing to be said, only 
something to be done; some vulgar person beside you both, goes 
away saying, “How hard he is!” Next day he hears that the hard 
person has put good end to the sorrow he said nothing about; and 
then he changes his wonder, and exclaims, “How reserved he is!”^"^ 

Ruskin insists that gentlemen should be an asset to the community. In his mind, 

gentlemen are to be given more to action than words and self promotion. Bizup offers this 

analysis of Ruskin: 

Social action confirms the difference between ‘hardness’ 
and true ‘reserve.’ In this sense, the gentleman is the embodiment 
of Christian charity; his reserved demeanor is the equivalent of not 
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letting the right hand know what the left hand is doing. Although 
gentlemen may know each other at a glance, Ruskin’s notion of 
reserve offers to those who are not themselves gentlemen the 
‘vulgar person’ of Ruskin’s anecdote, for instance, a way to 
distinguish the gentleman in their midst. By indicating that a 
gentleman’s ‘reserve’ can be verified only after the fact, by 
reputation and hearsay, Ruskin refutes the notion that 
gentlemanliness is purely a function of appearance. He thereby 
establishes a point of distinction between the true ‘gentleman’ and 
the ‘dandy’, whom Ellen Moers defines as ‘a creature perfect in 
externals and careless of anything below the surface, a man 

7c 

dedicated solely to his own perfection through a ritual of taste.’ 

Unlike the persona of the dandy, which signifies nothing 
about his essential nature, that of the gentleman is a public 
manifestation of his moral depth. Gentlemanliness is still a 
function of display, but it is the disciplined display of a moral and 
just sensibility through efforts to alleviate the sufferings of 
others. 

Walter Pater was a philosophical novelist heavily influenced by Ruskin’s work. 
Like Ruskin, Pater used his literary skills and philosophical prowess to influence the 
conversation concerning manhood/gentlemanliness during the Victorian Age. Pater’s 
most influential contribution to the discussion is a fictional novel titled Marius the 
Epicurean. Published in 1885 and set in Rome A.D. 161-177. Marius, the young male 
protagonist in the story, encounters relationships with Flavian, a schoolmate, Marcus 
Aurelius, Roman Emperor and Cornelius, a Roman Knight. Pater developed a literary 
tool called Imaginary Portrait wherein he infuses autobiographical experiences into the 
fictional characters of his novels: 

To this end he published in 1878 in Macmillan's Magazine 
an evocative semi-autobiographical sketch entitled 'Imaginary 
Portraits I. The Child in the House' about some of the formative 
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experiences of his childhood. This was to be the first of a dozen or 
so ‘Imaginary Portraits’, a genre and term Pater could be said to 
have invented and in which he came to specialize. These are not so 
much stories-plotting is limited and dialogue absent - as 
psychological studies of fictional characters in historical settings, 
often personifications of new concepts at turning-points in the 
history of ideas or emotion. Some look forward, dealing with 
innovation in the visual arts and philosophy; others look back, 
dramatizing neo-pagan themes. Many are veiled self-portraits 

77 

exploring dark personal preoccupations. 

In this work, Maruis is a young man of stellar integrity who encounters relationships with 
gentlemen who possess hardness rather than reserve as discussed earlier in Ruskin’s 
writings. Flavian who becomes Maruis’ Platonic School Mate has picked himself up from 
most humble beginnings. Although he is a gifted thinker and linguist, he falls short of 
Ruskin’s designation as a true gentleman. Bizup explains, 

Flavian represents a masculine type that falls short of 
Ruskin’s ideal and is opposed to Marius’s final development by the 
end of the novel. Where Marius comes to exemplify a passive 
receptivity, the friend of his school days espouses the opposite 
value of control or influence. Although the youth certainly 
exemplifies the public school ideal of excellence in words, his 
ambitious quest for influence over others prevents him from 
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developing the social conscience essential to the true gentleman. 

After Maruis’ encounter with Favian, he encounters what Bizup calls the novel’s 
other principal exemplar of pagan masculinity. Emperor Marcus Aurelius calls Maruis to 
serve as his secretary. Initially, Aurelius appears to be a true gentleman. He lives an 
understated lifestyle, and unlike his predecessor Caligula, Aurelius possesses disciplined 
character which results in extreme respect and honor. In my opinion, gentleman 
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characterics can be assumed by anyone, but a true gentleman is governed by Christian 
values. 


Norman Vance says, 

Despite his gentlemanly characteristics, however, the 
emperor is not a true gentleman but rather the best pagan 
approximation of an inherently Christian ideal. At the grisly 
spectacle in the amphitheater staged to celebrate the wedding of his 
daughter, Aurelius’s behavior indicates that he is not truly reserved 
but rather what Ruskin calls ‘hard.’ For Ruskin, sympathy for the 
suffering of others, accompanied by actions to alleviate that 
suffering, is what distinguishes reserve from mere hardness. 

Aurelius, who represents all the light, all the apprehensive power 
there might be in pagan intellect, displays no such sympathy, 
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sitting impassibly through long hours of bloody contest. 

Although Pater was not a theologian or clergy he conveys that the way to true 
gentlemanliness is paved with Christian principles. At the very foundation of Ruskin’s 
ideal of gentlemanliness lies the spirit of Jesus’ directive in Matthew 22:37-39. “And a 
second is like it: you shall love your neighbor as yourself.” Ruskin insists that the 
defining trait of a true gentleman is compassion for the suffering of his fellow man. 

Pater uses Cornelius, a Roman knight, to convey his conviction that Christianity is 
a means through which to achieve true gentlemanliness. Maruis observed gentlemanly 
characteristics in both Flavin and Marcus. However, there was something missing in their 
character. Flavin was ascetically sound, a great thinker and skilled in language but he 
used his gifts not to benefit but control others. Marcus Aurelius was humble and 
understated considering his royal status but he had no compassion for the pain and 
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suffering of those slaughtered in the name of entertainment. Cornelius on the other hand 
had something both Flavin and Marcus lacked. Bizup makes this summation, 

Cornelius exemplifies both the moral ideal of the Ruskinian gentleman 
and the Paterian aesthetic ideal of a sensibility that distinguishes, selects and 
juxtaposes impressions and ideas. This conflation enables Pater to suggest, in the 
relationship between his protagonist and the Roman knight, congruence between 
aspect of his aestheticism and Victorian morality and religion In Cornelius, 

Marius perceives the embodiment of Christian manliness and finds sanction for an 
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appreciation of the male body that is not immoral. 

Enclosed in the dialogue between Marius and Cornelius is the dynamic of discipleship. 
Men need mentors to lead and nurture them toward Christian manhood. Pater offers 
Marius’ and Cornelius’ relationship as a personification of Proverbs 27:17. “Iron 
sharpens iron and one person sharpens the wits of another.” 

Indeed, Marius thinks of his bond with Cornelius as a special tie between an older 
and younger man. Marius, contrasting the fatigue of soul which made himself in effect an 
older man, with the irrepressible youth of his companion, finds that his friendship with 
Cornelius is drawing him towards Christianity.^^ The conclusion of Pater’s novel ends 
with Marius, Cornelius, and other Christians being arrested by Roman soldiers. It is 
during this instance that Marius displays the ultimate expression of Christian love. “No 
one has greater love than this, to lay down ones’ life for one’s friends” (John 15:13 
Oxford, NRSV). Ultimately Marius surrenders his life to the Romans in exchange for the 
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life of Cornelius. Pater conveys through Marius’ ultimate sacrifice that his Christ like 
expression of selflessness is the mark of a true Christian gentleman. 

Pater uses Marius the Epicurean to advocate a brand of chivalry quite different 
from that found in Kingsley and Hughes “muscular Christianity”, whose emphasis was 
on physical prowess, personal honor, and protection of the weak. 

Thomas Hughes, for instance, defines the muscular Christian as one who “has 
hold of the old chivalrous and Christian belief, that a man’s body is given to him to be 
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trained and brought into subjection, and then used for the protection of the weak. Bizup 

has this to say concerning Pater’s impression of chivalry. 

Pater challenges the connection between such a conception 
of masculinity, chivalry, and Christianity by redefining chivalry in 
terms of feminine sensitivity rather than physical hardiness. This 
may be why the novel personifies the church as female and 
characterizes the Christian spirit in terms of “tact”, which for 
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Ruskin was a feminine quality. 

The gulf between men and the Christian faith continues to be the issue of gender 
compromise. As discussed above, men have gone to great lengths to secure a type of 
Christianity that will not diminish or threaten their masculinity. 

New Zealand 

In post war. New Zealand’s great concern was raised about the absence of men in 
general and soldiers in particular in the church. Prior to World War One, as noted in an 
article by Geoffrey Troughton, the churches in New Zealand were conspicuously 
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female. Caroline Daley states in her book, “Girls and Women, Men and Boys,” that 
church attendance during the time was greatest among single women and lowest among 
single men.^^ 

The writer sights a very similar disparity in his ministry context. Single men are 
far less likely to attend church or embrace Christian expressions of manhood. In New 
Zealand’s case, boys and girls attended Sunday school in fairly even numbers. However, 
for most boys, attendance ended with boyhood and entry into the workforce. Not only 
did attendance stop but great disdain for the church arose from the ranks of the male 
force. 

Confrontational working class critics went beyond apathy, assaulting religion as 
effeminate and impotent. Radical labor organizations were vigorous proponents of 
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“alternative masculinism”, virility and solidarity. Similar to the ethos among men in the 
writer’s context, the labor organizations did not see how the church or Christianity for 
that matter spoke to manly issues. The spirit of this mindset is reflected in an article 
written by a columnist in the Presbyterian Outlook who argued that churches did little for 
men in comparison to their efforts for children, the elderly, and women. 

How many churches have a meeting whereby the subject of the meeting is 
masculine; whereby the treatment is masculine in view point and the conduct of the 
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meeting is adapted to masculine tastes? Generally speaking, the kind of subject and the 

OQ 

Style of meeting do not specially appeal to the everyday thoughts and likings of men. 

According to Martin Francis, World War One marks the highpoint or climax of 
the image of the “manly man.”^*^ Much of the credit belongs to the growing number of 
men in various branches of the military. The military was for many men the ultimate 
expression of manhood. While many expect the perils of war to prod more men toward 
the church, the shocking reality reveal that it caused them to become more callous and 
apathetic. 

Popular books on the question of life after death found a ready market, but not 
among troops, who presumably already had their fill of death.The writer argues that the 
most common cause for men’s ambivalence toward the faith is their reluctance to 
relinquish their vices. In 1919, the issue of Prohibition arose. The church’s leading role in 
the in the Prohibition vote added to the soldiers’ disaffection. Servicemen’s votes 
ultimately prevented Prohibition by a mere 3263 votes, and some felt the continuing 

An 

scorn of religious attitude to drinkers. 

The historical record holds major contemporary relevance. Post modern twenty- 
first century men continue to shun the Christian model of manhood because they only 
view it as threat to their vices not realizing that their vices are a threat to themselves. It is 
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the indulgence in vices such as alcohol, drugs, gambling and sex that is at the root of the 
problem in many men’s lives. Far too many view indulgence in these vices as a manly 
expression of manhood. The writer insists that vices hinder men in his context from being 
the manly men they should be for their families, their community and their creator. Many 
fall victim to the addictive power of vices which in turn brings about irresponsible and 
self-destructive behavior. 

Although New Zealand had an impressive ecumenical presence consisting of a 
large Scottish based Presbyterian Church, a slightly more liberal Methodist movement, a 
smaller Congregational and Baptist, and new groups such as the Salvation Army, 

Brethren and Churches of Christ, who all were concerned about the returning soldiers, the 

no 

Presbyterians were the most active in addressing the problem. 

There were many books written by ex-chaplains addressing the problem of the 
returning soldier. For the purpose of this project, the writer will focus attention upon 
three. 

Reverend A. Herbert Gray’s book, “As Tommy Sees Us” was instrumental in 
conveying insight to the reasons behind the soldier’s sense of alienation and 
estrangement. One of the most noted reasons was the soldier’s need for the preservation 
of the male camaraderie akin to that experienced while serving in the armed forces. 

Gray’s book was one of many written by ex-chaplains that relayed impressions of church 
work among the soldiers, and analyzed returnees’ needs. These frequently highlighted 
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soldiers’ sense of estrangement and urged churches to replicate the “brotherhood” that 
supposedly characterized relationships in active service. 

The soldiers interviewed by Gray and others expressed a desire for the church to 
tailor itself after the military’s model of manhood. This dynamic is presently at work but 
not restricted to the military model. In the writer’s context, men are attached to the prison 
model, the gang model and the street model. Because these models hold aggression, self 
indulgence, and violence in such high regard, any alternative expression in considered 
soft and weak. 

What men need to embrace is that a man of true strength is a man of great 
disciple. A man driven by every whim and passion is neither strong or in control. The 
emphasis upon physical fitness in Muscular Christianity is meant as a means of placing 
the body under subjection. By doing so, the man is able to resist impulses that jeopardize 
the well being of him and others. 

Although there were many sympathizers to the idea of replicating the soldier’s 
idea of manhood within the church, it was not a consensus. The writer has found that men 
in his ministry context have equated the Christian model of manhood with weakness 
because of a long history presenting Christ in a passive, vulnerable, and even effeminate 
light. Jesus is often celebrated as the suffering servant and the lamb that was slain. In 
order to be a Christian, men are expected to be like Jesus. How many men past or present, 
aspire to be identified with a victim or a weakling? Jesus is no weakling. Jesus is no 
victim. Jesus’ life was not taken from him, he laid it down. He is the Lion Judah. He is 
the King of kings. He is the Lord of lords. There is no greater model of strength. There is 
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no greater model of courage. There is no greater model of heroic sacrifice than that 
displayed by Jesus Christ. Although the soldiers faced the idea of death, Jesus proceeded 
on his plight knowing full well that death would be his end. 

The Reverend H. W. Burridge realized and acknowledged the church’s 
contribution to the alienation and estrangement of the returning solders. However, his 
remedy would prove to be much different. In Burridge’s mind there was no need to super 
impose military models of manhood onto the church as a manly standard. All the church 
needed to do was re-present Jesus in his true light as a “man’s man,” to show those men 
the real Jesus.Below is an excerpt from his writings concerning the returning soldiers: 

They do not know that the very traits of character which go 
to make up a good soldier, a brave man, and a true gentleman, 
traits which they have seen exhibited in the fierce crucible of war, 
and which they admire at heart- such reached their highest in the 
life and character of Jesus. He was a man, and a complete man- 
strong, virile and courageous. He had all the great masculine 
virtues which men already love and admire-of loyal hearts the most 
loyal, of generous hearts the most generous, and of all hopeful and 
cheerful spirits. His was the greatest. He had the dignity that comes 
from a quiet reserve. He neither paraded His emotions nor asked 
others to parade theirs. Such is not the generally accepted picture 
of Jesus of Nazareth. But the tradition that contradicts it is false, 
and must be broken through by our preaching, and by our life. His 
Church and her representatives may often fail to present in actual 
life this picture of our Great Leader yet it still is true that He was 
the manliest man who ever walked the earth. 

And His cause calls for the display of just such qualities 
today, and is willing to enlist all men in its service who desire to 
make such a one their example. There are deeper conceptions of 
Christ and His work, we know. But it is on these lines of hero 
worship that we can first appeal to many men and influence them 
to enlist in the service of Christ and His Church. They will respond 
to the call of such a Leader if they know Him as such. It is our task 
to so present Him.^^ 
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There is consensus with Burridge’s strategy to represent Jesus as a man’s man. 
The Reverend H. Clark agreed that the lack of men in churches resulted from widespread 
belief that Christian manhood was overly fragile. He blamed Christian’s overemphasis on 
the gentle aspect of manliness to the detriment of other qualities. While Clark agreed 
with Burridge as to the Churches complicity in the alienation of the returning soldiers, he 
put forth the bold notion that true manhood is only accessible through Christ. Clark’s 
position is most profound in that he excludes any other model of manhood as the purest 
expression thereof, beside the Christian model. For Clark, to reject the Christian model of 
manhood is to reject manhood all together. 

Clark sighted Jesus’ moral courage as being most imitable. He believed the 
greatest manly virtue to be fidelity and loyalty to the truth. Clark suggests below, if man 
truly desires absolute loyalty to the truth, he can in no wise reject the embodiment 
thereof, which is Jesus: 

An unmanly Christ! Unworthy of our allegiance is He? The 
fact is it is the want of real manliness in us and all who condemn 
Him, lack of real courage, moral and physical, lack of absolute 
loyalty to the truth that keeps us from His side and the battle He 
bids us fight.” 

The writer is concerned that young men in his ministry context are destined to 
gravitate too and replicate the amoral, self-destructive and irreligious model of manhood. 
The young men must be afforded mentorship in the area of character and moral fidelity. 
There is no shortage of mentorship in the area of sports or academics. However, Solomon 
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commented that “the fear of God is the beginning of knowledge” and therein lies the 
writer’s impetus for his project. It is not sensible to wait until boys become men to begin 
the conversation concerning a Christian or Biblical model of manhood. 

This conversation must begin pre-manhood and continued throughout various 
stages. Although the “Manly Jesus” was a strategy used to juxtapose Jesus’ attributes 
with the soldiers, in an effort to quail their propensity to associate the church with 
women, the church also used a modified version as a means of reaching younger men. 
During World War One, soldiers were looked upon as heroes by society in general and 
younger boys in particular. The act of signing up to go to battle was an aspiration held in 
highest esteem. The church encouraged young men who were not old enough to sign up 
for battle in New Zealand’s army, to enlist in the Christian battle. Church organizations 
such as the Bible Movement and the YMCA were given to implementing battle language. 
Troughton writes. 

The idea of Christianity as a battle with Jesus Christ in 
command was also important in groups like the YMCA where 
physicality and robust religion were used to advance self- 
improvement and personal responsibility. In fact, the YMCA and 
the Bible Class Movement were proponents of “all around 
manhood”, based on the four square gospel of mental, physical, 
social and spiritual development. Appeals to Jesus as a manly man 
therefore fitted within a broader commitment to “Moral 
Manliness” that associated “character” with masculinity. 

The following statement by a minister during the period best conveys the logic 
behind using the Manly Jesus strategy with younger men. During the late war we were 
gratified at the splendid response of our young manhood to the call of duty. I feel that if 
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our young people could be inspired with the self same sort of call, but as a call from 
Christ, they would nobly respond. The call of Christ is a call of war. 

One contextual distinction must be observed. During the popularity of the “Manly 
Jesus” strategy in New Zealand Zeitgeist provided a consensus on the validity and 
supremacy of Jesus Christ. Throughton agrees that this was a contributing factor to the 
success of the strategy. “The Christology, a manly Jesus implied, had numerous 
advantages, including its explicitly incamational emphasis. Jesus’ life and teaching was 
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widely respected in society, even among the apparently irreligious. 

Unfortunately the writer cannot attest to this consensus in his context. An 
increasing number of the unchurched, the subscription to alternative religions, and rising 
distrust in the Christian church makes promotion of a Christian model of manhood less 
receptive. 

While Presbyterians and Methodist embraced the Manly Jesus model the 
Anglicans were less impressed with it. Although the model was successful in attracting 
more soldiers and younger men to the church, the Anglicans expressed concern that Jesus 
was demoted from king to contemporary. This sentiment is clear in a comment listed 
from the Church Chronicle. “Men are being taught to fraternize with the Nazarene instead 
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of to approach the Cross of Jesus Christ with reverent and humble adoration.” 

Obviously this Anglican writer feels that the spirit of the Manly Jesus lowered Christ’s 
name and would, paradoxically, emasculate religion of all its devotion, all its mystery and 
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all its ideal beauty. Applying military jargon to the person of Christ for many 
Anglicans was simply sacrilegious. 

Throughton’s summation identifies the impetus behind New Zealand’s use of the 
Manly Jesus model. Throughton’s summation is a mirror image of the writer’s impetus 
for this project: 

The rise of Jesus as a manly man after World War One 
corresponded with fears about New Zealand manhood generally. In 
particular, it represented a response to fears about men’s irreligion, 
and the potential social, moral and religious implications of this. 

Religious organization’s appeals to the soldiers were stimulated by 
concerns for the churches’ survival but also by social anxiety. For 
without religion, irreligious men- especially lionized veterans- 
would provide poor models. 

There is disparity in race and context between the men of New Zealand and those 
of the writer’s context. However, the issues concerning the soldiers in New Zealand are 
the same issues concerning men in the writers’s context. Before WWI boys in New 
Zealand stopped attending Sunday school and church once they were old enough to start 
work. After the war soldiers would not attend church because the considered church 
attendance to be an affront to their masculinity. When the issue of prohibition arose in 
1919 the soldier’s estrangement from the church was intensified as the two were on 
opposing sides concerning alcohol consumption. The writer sees the same dynamics at 
play in his current context. The young black boys who do attend Sunday school and 
church tend to stop once they become old enough to have a say in the matter. As the New 
Zealand soldiers considered the church to be a threat to their vices, so do the men in the 
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writer’s context. The writer believes the church to be essential in cultivating men of 
virtue. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 

Hypothesis 

The hypothesis of this project proposed that if the men in the writer’s ministry 
context were provided an educational teaching on masculinity merged with virtue there 
would be a decrease in antisocial and self destructive behaviors among them. This 
hypothesis was based on information compiled during the course of a seven year period 
of service as pastor within the writer’s ministry context, and the awareness of the history 
and ongoing cycle of self destructive behavior among men within his ministry context. 
This awareness led to the belief that educational training focused on morality and virtue 
could serve as a solution in promoting productive expressions of manhood. The purpose 
of the study was to involve the men of Guildfield in a series of educational discussions 
and activities relative to identifying and embracing morality and virtue. The 
implementation of action research “signals your intent to intervene in and improve your 
learning in order to improve practice, and accept responsibility for doing so.”^ The 
primary goal in this study is to improve the men’s learning so that they are empowered to 
improve their behavior. 


* Jean McNiff and Jack Whitehead, You and Your Action Research Project. 3'^'* (New York, NY: Routledee, 
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Intervention 

During the writer’s seven year tenure as pastor he observed an overwhelming 
number of men entangled by a lifestyle replete with behaviors that robs them of their 
chance at becoming a productive contributing member of society. Compelled by a desire 
to help, the writer developed a study project to treat the problem. 

The focus of this project addressed the prevailing code of masculinity in the 
writer’s ministry context. Since the prevailing code, i.e., compulsive masculinity, is 
steeped in self-centered, pleasure driven, self-destructive behaviors, the writer developed 
a project that provides an alternative code of masculinity saturated in morality and virtue. 
Members of the “Iron Man” ministry at the Guildfield Missionary Baptist Church served 
as the project’s focus group, and a quantitative method of study was used. 

The focus group consisted of twelve men ages 14-66. This wide age range 
provided valuable generational insight into the prevailing code’s affect. The writer, using 
sermons, workshops, bible studies, journals, and Holy Hip-Hop studies, conducted an 
eight week study that facilitated an introspective self-evaluation of the code of 
masculinity among participants. Each participant identified the code of masculinity that 
governed his life and assessed if that code was beneficial. While the project was not 
designed to bring about immediate behavioral change, it invoked a change in attitude; 
specifically the importance of embracing a code of masculinity merged with morality and 
virtue. 

Research Design 

The purpose of the ministry model was to study the barriers to productive 
expressions of manhood, and explore learning strategies of biblical and other resources in 
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promoting a transformation to improve the quality of life for men in the writer’s 
context. The concept of morality and virtue was view as essential to expressing manhood 
in a healthy and productive manner. 

The methodology of action research (AR) and collaborative action research was 
used in this project. This method was used because the “writer was looking for 
involvement of the participants in data collection and seeking to build rapport and 
credibility with the individuals in the study.” ^ There are three elements in this method: 1) 
AR is one of the most powerful ways to generate new knowledge; 2) participation places 
a strong value on democracy and control over one’s own life situations; and 3) AR aims 

to alter the initial situation of the group, organization, or community in the direction of a 

2 

more self-managing, liberated state.” 

The success of the model is dependent on the learning experienced by the 
participants and whether the learning led to a change in their previous attitude concerning 
expression of masculinity. Action research was selected because “the action is usually to 
begin a process of improving in learning, with a view to influencing thinking and 
behaviors” compared to traditional research whereby “the action is usually to conduct an 
experiment in which variables are manipulated to check whether it is possible to establish 
a cause and effect relationship.”^ 

It was the writer’s belief that the method would give insight relative to spoken and 
unspoken traditions as well other factors promoting the prevailing code of masculinity. 

* John W. Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Method Approaches. 
2'“^ ed. (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 2003), 181. 

^ Davydd J. Greenwood and Morten Levin, Introduction to Action Research: Social Research for 
Social Change (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 1998), 222. 


^McNiff and Whitehead, 11-12. 
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This model is beneficial because it includes a “world view, cultural themes, culture 
change and adaptation, and social structure.”"^ 

Measurement 

The data collected concerning the behavior of participants relative to expressions of 
masculinity were organized through methods of triangulation. The study documented the 
knowledge of participants concerning behaviors and attitudes; influences; biblical 
awareness and conveying biblical standards of manhood. The attitudes of the participants 
were documented through open- ended questionnaires, group discussions, journal entries 
and a summative evaluation. 

Instrumentation 

Pre-test (Open-ended), survey questionnaire and journal entries were administered 
to the participants. The closed- ended pre-test which allowed the participants to evaluate 
their reputation, identify personal virtues, define what it means to be a man of virtue, 
identify behaviors hindering spiritual, physical, financial and emotional well being, 
explain the role of the husband and cite the benefits of being a man of virtue. 

Participants made journal entries after each educational session to record insights 
and knowledge gained as well as record emotions which may have accompanied them. 

A closed-ended questionnaire was administered to gauge participant’s feelings 
after the eight week treatment. There were eleven statements in the questionnaire. 
Participants were provided a range of responses from one to five. One denotes that the 
participant “strongly disagrees” and five denotes that the participant “strongly agrees.” 


Harry F. Wolcott, Writing up Qualitative Research: Qualitative Research Methods, vol. 20 
(Newbury Park, CA; Sage Publications, 1990), 32. 
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Each of the questions allowed participants to indicate the degree of impact encountered 
during the study. The overall purpose of the exercise was to determine had benefited 
from the educational treatment. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 

Designing the Research Project 

The hypothesis of this ministry project proposed that an educational 
teaching on masculinity merged with virtue would lead to a decrease in the anti¬ 
social and self-destructive behaviors among men in the writer’s ministry context. 
The project was in collaboration with men from the congregation. 

Implementation 

The study would consist of eight weekly group sessions at Guildfield 
Missionary Baptist Church. The focus group consisted of twelve members of the 
men’s ministry at Guildfield. They willingly chose to participant following a 
verbal request from the writer. The writer served as facilitator and observer 
throughout the study; however one guest facilitator would conduct the session 
during week five. All sessions were held during May and June 2012 on Tuesday 
evenings. 

Initial Study Session 

The writer initiated the project study Tuesday, May 1, 2012. After providing an 
overview of the study’s purpose, goals, objectives, and activities, the writer administered 
an open-ended pre-test questionnaire similar to one used by James Perkins in Playbook 
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for Christian Manhood. To invoke deep introspective reflection the writer chose the 
following open-ended questions: 

1. What do you want people to think of when they hear your name? 

2. Identify three virtues you possess. 

3. What does it mean to be a man of Virtue and a Man of God? 

4. Identify behaviors hindering your spiritual, physical, financial, emotional or 
mental well being. 

5. Explain a husband’s role in the life of his wife as you see it. 

6. What are the advantages of being a man of Virtue and a Man of God? 

Out of the twelve focus group members, eleven were in attendance for the first 
week session. To accomplish the goal of inspiring focus group participants to invoke an 
attitudinal change shaped by a code of masculinity most beneficial to them, the writer had 
to first get each participant to recognize who they were created to be, and second, 
determine if his lifestyle corresponded with that image. Perkins calls it a sound sense of 
identity: 


You see, recognizing that you are a child of God is just the 
starting place of developing a sound sense of identity of figuring 
out exactly who you are. That is the starting point of developing a 
sound sense of identity. To be a child of God implies a certain 
character. Being a child of God implies a certain behavior. Who 
you are is not what you do. You don’t need other people’s 
approval. You don’t have to be a copycat. You don’t have to front 
for your peers. It is what you are inside yourself. You can be who 
you are and feel good about it. Jesus knew who he was twelve 
years old. When his parents found him in the temple talking to the 
elders, he said to them, “Did you not know that I must be in my 
Father’s house?” (Luke 2:49). Jesus knew that he was the Son of 
God. And he knew that he was where he was supposed to be in his 
Father’s house. The most important lesson in all of life is to know 
who you are. And when you understand that you are a child of 
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God, then you have taken the first step on a mighty, mighty 
journey.' 

The results from pre-test questions are as follows: 

Table 5, Pre-Test Statement 1: What do you want people to think of when they hear your 
name? 


Pre-Test Responses 

Pre-Test Response Percentages 

Responses Related to God 

27 

Responses Not Related to God 

73 


Table 6, Pre-Test Statement 2: Identify three virtues of manhood. 


Pre-Test Responses 

Pre-Test Response Percentages 

Included one or more “Cardinal Virtues” 

0 

Did not include any “Cardinal Virtues” 

100 

Table 7, Pre-Test Statement 3: What does it r 
Pre-Test Responses 

nean to be a Man of Virtue, Man of God? 
Pre-Test Response Percentages 

Associated with obeying God’s Word 

64 

Not associated with obeying God’s Word 

36 


Table 8, Pre-Test Statement 4: Identify behaviors hindering your spiritual, physical, 
financial, emotional or mental well being. 


Pre-Test Responses 

Pre-Test Response Percentages 

Cited spiritual hindrance 

100 

Cited physical hindrance 

36 

Cited financial hindrance 

27 

Cited emotional or mental hindrance 

27 


* James C. Perkins, Playbookfor Christian Manhood: 12 Key Plays for Black Teen Boys (Valley 
Forge: Judson Press, 2008), 7-8. 
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Table 9, Pre-Test Statement 5: Explain a husband’s role in the life of his wife as you see 
it. 


Pre-Test Responses 

Pre-Test Percentages 

Included spiritual emphasis 

45 

Included financial emphasis 

56 

Included emotional emphasis 

55 

Included fidelity emphasis 

18 

Included physical protection emphasis 

45 


Table 10, Pre-Test Statement 6: What are the advantages of being a “Man of Virtue, Man 


of God?” 


Pre-Test Responses 

Pre-Test Response Percentages 

I do not know 

27 

Earthly blessings 

18 

Eternal life 

18 

A good name 

18 

Eess stress due to wrong decision making 

27 


The second study session was a study on virtue. The writer began the session by 
providing a general definition of the word virtue, i.e., “excellence in morals, a good habit; 
a character trait or quality valued as being good.”followed by a list of one-hundred and 
twenty different virtues . After identifying some of the same virtues the focus group 
listed in their pre-test survey, the writer emphasized that once a virtue is no longer used 
toward a good outcome it cannot be viewed as a virtuous act. He illustrated this point 
with two scenarios that highlighted the virtue of courage. 

* James Barton, “List of Virtues,” VirtueScience.com. 
http://www.virtuescience.com/virtuelist.html (accessed July 12, 2012). 

^ Ibid. 
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In the first scenario, a young man subdued an armed robber in a convenience 
store. The second scenario involved two men who gave considerable amounts of money 
to the needy. One man gave anonymously while the other gave publicly in order to 
increase his chances of winning a local political office. The writer prompted a group 
discussion by stating that although the subjects in the scenarios displayed courage only 
two could be considered virtuous. Which two were virtuous and why? In the scenarios, 
two of the individuals’ behavior resulted from “excellence in morals” while the other 
individual’s behavior did not. The writer stressed that a code of masculinity void of virtue 
is prone to pervert and misappropriate virtuous characteristics such as bravery, ambition 
and courage to immoral and self destructive endeavors. Pieper observes the same 
dynamic: 


To the contemporary mind, then, the concept of the good 
rather excludes than includes prudence. Modem man cannot 
conceive of a good act which might not be impmdent, nor of a bad 
act which might not be pmdent. He will often call lies and 
cowardice prudent, truthfulness and courageous sacrifice 
impmdent. Classical Christian ethics, on the contrary, maintains 
that man can be prudent and good only simultaneously; that 
pmdence is part and parcel of the definition of goodness; that there 
is no sort of justice and fortitude which mns counter to the virtue 
of pmdence; and that the unjust man has been imprudent before 
and is imprudent at the moment he is unjust. 

During this session, the writer referenced Pieper’s book. The Four Cardinal 
Virtues: Prudence, Justice, Fortitude and Temperance. Pieper indicated that Prudence, 
Justice, Temperance and Fortitude are the most essential of all virtues; however of the 
four virtues, prudence is the most vital. After sharing with participants Pieper’s definition 
of each virtue, the writer prompted the group to identify different aspects of their lives 


^ Josef Pieper, The Four Cardinal Virtue: Prudence, Justice, Fortitude and Temperance (Notre 
Dame: Notre Dame Press, 2011), 5. 
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wherein the four virtues would be beneficial. At the end of the session, participants were 
instructed to record their personal reflections in their journals. Below is an excerpt from 
one participant’s entry: 

At present with the knowledge of Merging Masculinity 
with Virtue I can say that my initial intro to masculinity was way 
off base. The standard operating procedures during my intro was to 
focus on what benefited me the most. If I was wronged, I got even. 

If I were able to gain an advantage I did so. Whether or not I 
offended, used, or disrespected another did not matter to me. 

The third study session focused on Joseph an excellent example of how 

masculinity behaves when merged with virtue. The writer pointed out that life for Joseph, 

since childhood, had been unfair. He suffered abuse and discrimination from the worse 

source, i.e., his family. Joseph’s brothers were determined to kill his chances of being the 

man that God had called him to be. They conspired to kill him, but settled on selling him 

into slavery. 

During his mistreatment and hardship, Joseph never resorted to self destructive 
behavior or a fatalistic mind set. He continued to be faithful to God even though to some 
it might have appeared that God was not being faithful to Joseph. Eventually, God turned 
Joseph’s misfortunes into good fortunes. 

Potiphar who was a high ranking Egyptian officer bought Joseph and placed him 
second in command over his entire household. He decreed that Joseph was to answer 
only to him. Potiphar’s wife was sexually attracted to Joseph and began making 
aggressive advances. If Joseph operated under the prevailing code of masculinity, 
Potiphar’s wife would not have had to ask twice. But this was not the case, Joseph 
operated under a code of Masculinity merged with virtue. 
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Joseph employed justice when he refused to violate Potiphar’s marriage, and he 
demonstrated temperance when he resisted the physical temptation that accompanied the 
opportunity. Joseph displayed fortitude when he refused the continuous advances of 
Potiphar’s wife, and Genesis 39:8 shows prudence at work, “but he refused, and said unto 
his master’s wife, behold my master knoweth not what is with me in the house, and he 
hath put all that he hath into my hand.” Joseph weighs what he stands to lose if he gives 
in to the advances. A code of masculinity void of virtue screams “get the booty and let 
the chips fall where they may.” However, what is most significant about Joseph’s 
decision is that his ultimate goal was not to sin against God as confirmed in Gen 39:9, 

“He is not greater in this house than I; neither hath he kept back anything from me but 
thee, because thou art his wife: how then can I do this great wickedness, and sin against 
God?” 

After the study, the group engaged in an open discussion aimed at sharing insights 
and questions relative to the lesson, and then they recorded personal reflections in their 
journals. One of the journal entries stated, “A true man of God is a man that keeps God’s 
commandments and laws. He is a man that loves God first. He keeps His heart and mind 
on pleasing God at all times. For that is his reason for living.” 

The fourth study session addressed vices. The writer used an excerpt from Lewis 
Johnston’s book. Advice to Boys, to facilitate the session. He asked participants to 
identify things they considered to be vices. Before long the writer realized that their 
understanding of vices was limited to activities such as drinking, smoking, drugs and 


sexuality. 
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The writer encouraged participants to broaden their understanding by defining a 
vice as a “negative controlling habit or activity that disables one from exercising 
Prudence, Justice, Temperance and Fortitude.” Acting upon this definition, participants 
began to see how activities such as golf and video games could also become vices. After 
the open discussion, the writer directed the group to Johnston’s fable about the 
Ichneumon: 


There is a fable in which an Ichneumon, a little animal not 
so large as a fox squirrel, is said to have addressed the inhabitants 
of a certain country who were frightened by the ravages of a 
crocodile. “I perceive your distress, neighbors, and though I cannot 
assist in your present difficulty, yet I can offer you some advice 
that may be of use to you in the future. “A little prudence is worth 
all your courage, for although it may be glorious to overcome a 
great evil (vice), it is often the wisest way to prevent it. You 
despise the crocodile (vice), while he is small and weak, and do not 
sufficiently consider that he is a long lived animal and continues to 
grow as long as he lives. You see I am a poor, little, feeble 
creature, yet I am much more terrible to the crocodile, and more 
useful to the country than you are. I attack him in the egg, and 
while you are contriving for months together how to get rid of one 
crocodile, and all to no purpose, I easily destroy fifty of them in a 
day.” Moral: This fable, dear boys, is intended to show the danger 
of suffering bad habits to grow; for the vice of a week may be 
conquer’d tis clear much easier than if it went on for a year.” It is 
easier to prevent evil than to overcome it."^ 

During open discussion, participants identified areas in their lives where such 
advice would have been beneficial. The session concluded with reflective journal entries. 
Two examples that demonstrate the success of the session are presented. The first one 
reads. 


A vice is something that starts out as a little habit and 
eventually becomes a “Big Habit.” Something you think you have 
control of but it really has control of you. Vices that I realize now 
are paying money to play golf but I don’t even have a retirement 


Lewis Johnston, Advice to Boys: With Information They Ought to and Must Know (Pine Buff: 
Richard Allen Institute, 1900), 27-28. 
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plan. Even though I do not really think it is gambling when I play 
golf for a buck or two, it is and that money I some time loose could 
be helping pay a bill or buy some food. 

The second entry reveals an even greater epiphany: 

This is the exact reason why the last five years my health 
has been so bad. My biggest “VICE” is smoking period. But of 
course there are “VICES” that I was raised into. I can honestly say 
I can count at least twenty “VICES” I have without writing them 
down. This is very scary topic for me. I feel bad, because I really 
don’t know how many I have. 

During the fifth study session, Tracey Monk, a financial planner, conducted a 
workshop on money management. Monk incorporated into his presentation biblical 
scriptures and the Eour Cardinal Virtues .This helped participants see the universal 
applicability of the four virtues. Monk stressed that Prudence, Justice, Temperance and 
Eortitude are essential to financial security. Participants found the budget template that 
delineated income and expenses by percentages very helpful. Although many, during 
their early life, had been told not to waste their money, they were never taught how to 
prevent this from occurring. Now, they had the tools to establish their own household 
budget. The session was concluded with a lively question and answer period. Participants 
asked the following types of questions: 

(1) Should you invest your money or put it in the bank? 

(2) How much should you have in the bank before you begin to invest? 

(3) How do you know how much to invest? 

(4) Should you buy savings bonds or invest in the stock market? 

A few journal entries by participants demonstrate the session’s importance: “If 
you begin to save at a young age you are much better off in the future. So far I am doing 


this. ‘It is better to be rather than to seem’.” This entry is from one of the teenagers in the 
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focus group. His final statement, i.e., “it is better to be rather than to seem” was raised 
during the focus group. Esse quam videri (to be rather than to seem) is the Latin 
equivalent and it is North Carolina state motto. The writer interjected the motto to 
encourage participants to resist the urge to masquerade as though they are prosperous and 
manage their money so they will be prosperous. The writer asked participants to adopt 
the motto as their own; consider this journal entry from one of the adult men in the focus 
group: 

I realize now that if I had been educated in my earlier day 
about saving money, instead of just doing what I wanted with 
money I would not be in the financial short come I am in today. 

With all the money that has passed through my hand over the 
years, I could be well off if I had put some of it in the right place. 

During the sixth study session, the writer led the focus group in a study of 

virtuous manhood using Gospel Rap as the modality. The writer incorporated the Holy 

Hip-Hop genre into his study because Hip-Hop is such a powerful vehicle of 

communication in the post- modem twenty-first century. The writer streamed this session 

via the U-Stream website so that it could be viewed repeatedly by the participants. 

The writer gave each participant a copy of the lyrics from the song titled 

“Responsibility” written by Holy Hip-Hop artist Lecrae (see Appendix A). Then he 

played the song so that participants could follow along and write down their thoughts. 

Lecrae incorporates the same gritty in your face delivery as “gansta rappers” but the 

message is saturated in virtue and biblical motifs. During the open discussion, the writer 

pointed out the theological themes in the lyrics and led the group in a study of the biblical 

references that inspired them. The biblical references in the study were: 

• Ecclesiastes 12:13, deals with man’s whole duty being to keep God’s 
commandments, 
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• Ephesians 5:25-21, deals with marriage and being washed by the word of God, 

• 1 John 1:6-9, deals with acknowledging one’s sins, 

• Malachi 3:7-12, deals with tithing, 

• 1 John 1:8-9, deals with confessing one’s sins, and 

• Luke 9:23, deals with bearing one’s cross as Christ bared his 


Below are a couple of journal entries from the session: 

1. Hip- Hop on Manhood has told me about myself. The average person 
would have gotten mad. I was raised to be wrong, but that’s no excuse. 
This session has made me take a closer look at myself. It may be time for 
a change, because I am blessed financially. 

2. Tonight I realized that the “Word” can be taught in many 
different ways. When first listening to the song I did not 
ingest what it was saying. But after we broke it down it was 
serious. I usually do not pay attention to “Rap Songs” but 
maybe I should. This way I can be able to help our young 
people decipher what is real and what is not. 

During the seventh session the writer facilitated a sermon study (see Appendix C). 

Group participants listened to a sermon that was preached the previous Sunday, and made 

written notations in their journals concerning aspects of the sermon that had an impact on 

each one of them. 

After a time of quiet reflection, the writer led the group in an open discussion. He 
related the sermon to a code of masculinity void of virtue. The writer explained that 
man’s predisposition to sinful behavior make it easier to reject morality and virtue. After 
the discussion, participants wrote in their journal. One of the entries is recorded below: 

At one time we went along with the mainstream attitudes and 
fads. It wasn’t until God opened our eyes that we saw the way we 
are, or were, is or was wrong. It’s easy to go blindly along with 
popular culture, but it is necessary to look at ourselves and ask 
why. (Go against what we are pre-programmed to do.) Who is 
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watching when we do something wrong and who will do what we 
do because of our influence? (By the sins of one man.) 

This entry reveals a participant’s realization that others will be influenced by the code of 
masculinity he follows. The use of Apostle Paul’s reference to Satan in Ephesians is quite 
impactful; likewise the code of one man, impacts the code of many sons. 

The eighth study group session was a lesson on change. To facilitate the lesson, 
the writer used a Holy Hip-Hop song by Lecrae titled “Change”. The writer designed the 
final session to invoke a deep introspective evaluation within each participant. 

The writer played “Change” while the group followed along with the lyrics (see 
Appendix D). After listening to the song, the writer guided the group discussion by 
drawing participants’ attention to the “hook” which states, ’’You don’t really know what 
you were put here for but before you go you’re looking for a change.” Then the writer 
called the groups attention to Eccles. 12:12-14, “And furthermore, my son, be 
admonished of making many books there is no end; and much study is a weariness of the 
flesh. This is the end of the matter; all hath been heard: fear God, and keep his 
commandments; for this is the whole duty of man.” After elaborating on the passage, an 
open discussion ensued followed by participants recorded their thoughts in their journal. 
One of the entries read. 

Me myself am not ready only because this was planted in my 
thought process. My father took very good or I should say 
excellent care to make sure I had the best of everything. His most 
popular saying was, “you pay to play.” And how you paid to play 
was with honest money. In a sense he was good for showing me 
the right way to go about life. This behavior was accepted and 
praised by him (code of masculinity void of virtue). My mom was 
the same way. So as a child only one commandment was followed. 

Honor thy mother and father. Now that I am grown up I am 
running into so many problems in my life. But needless to say it is 
going to be a process for me. Twenty-six years old before woke up 
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and made an actual attempt to change. And I know I’m slow but 
I’m showing great progression. And I know that it is a long road.” 

Another participant had this to say, 

This song made me look back as I have been since this session 
started. Because before when I was younger all I cared about was 
how much money I could get in my pocket and how many women 
I could sleep with. Then the big one, I would go in those churches 
and call myself trying to sing. But even then God showed me that I 
couldn’t serve two gods. But with my lack of teaching I choose the 
god of the streets when I should have chosen the god of the word. 
For that I am sorry. But glory to God he still loved me enough to 
give me another chance at getting my life together. I truly feel like 
I am truly getting closer to God every day. I am just sorry that I 
have been missing the joy that I have inside now for all of those 
years. But God has smiled on me. Glory be to God Amen. 


After participants completed their journal entries, the writer distributed post-test 

questionnaires and a summative questionnaire; the results are as follows: 

Table 11, Post-Test Statement 1: What do you want people to think of when they hear 
your name? 


Post-Test Responses 

Post-Test Response Percentages 

Responses related to God 

43 

Responses not related to God 

57 

Table 12, Post-Test Statement 2: Identify thn 
Post-Test Responses 

;e virtues of manhood. 

Post-Test Response Percentages 

Included one or more “Cardinal Virtues” 

57 

Did not Include any “Cardinal Virtues” 

43 

Table 13, Post-Test Statement 3: What does i 

Post-Test Responses 

It mean to be a Man of Virtue, Man of God? 

Post-Test Response Percentages 

Associated with obeying God’s Word 

86 

Not associated with obeying God’s Word 

14 
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Table 14, Post-Test Statement 4: Identify behaviors hindering your spiritual, physical, 
financial, emotional or mental well being. 


Post-Test Responses 

Post-Test Response Percentages 

Cited spiritual hindrance 

57 

Cited physical hindrance 

43 

Cited financial hindrance 

29 

Cited emotional or mental hindrance 

29 


Table 15, Post-Test Statement 5: Explain a husband’s role in the life of his wife as you 
see it. 


Post-Test Responses 

Post-Test Percentages 

Included spiritual emphasis 

14 

Included financial emphasis 

14 

Included emotional emphasis 

57 

Included fidelity emphasis 

14 

Included physical protection emphasis 

43 


Table 16, Post-Test Statement 6: What are the advantages of being a “Man of Virtue, 
Man of God?” 


Post-Test Responses 

Post-Test Response Percentages 

I do not know 

14 

Earthly blessings 

29 

Eternal life 

0 

A good name 

14 

Eess stress due to wrong decision making 

14 


After the post-test, the writer administered a Summative Survey consisting of 
eleven statements. The writer chose to use the “scaled or continuum” format for the 
survey as defined in Studying Congregations. 


The scaled or continuum question is another form of closed - 
ended question. Rather than giving many possible options, 
however, it offers only one set of end-points and a range between. 
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Several versions of this type of question are possible. When 
designing these questions, be careful to construct the end-points as 
opposites, rather than just random ideas. An often used form of a 
scaled question provided four or five verbal options to measure a 
respondent’s assessment of a particular statement. This type of 
question works well with attitudinal questions, program 
evaluations, and an assessment of congregational needs.^ 

The respondents were asked to place an (x) next to the number that best reflects 

their feelings about each of the eleven statements. The choices were (1) Strongly 

Disagree, (2) Disagree, (3) Uncertain, (4) Agree, and (5) Strongly Agree. The summative 

evaluation was the final activity in the writer’s field study. 

Table 17, Statement 1:1 was taught a code of manhood based upon indulgence in sensual 
pleasures and vice. 


Response Choices 

Response Choice Percentages 

Strongly Disagree 

29 

Disagree 

0 

Uncertain 

0 

Agree 

29 

Strongly Agree 

43 


Table 18, Statement 2: A code of manhood based upon pleasure and vice is the prevailing 
code among boys and men I interact with today. 


Response Choices 

Response Choice Percentages 

Strongly Disagree 

29 

Disagree 

14 

Uncertain 

0 

Agree 

29 

Strongly Agree 

29 


^ Nancy T. Ammerman, Jackson W. Carroll, Carl S. Dudley and William McKinney, Studying 
Congregations: A New Hand Book (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1998), 222. 
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Table 19, Statement 3:1 began to experiment with sex or drugs or cigarettes or alcohol or 
crime during or before my teenage years. 


Response Choices 

Response Choice Percentages 

Strongly Disagree 

0 

Disagree 

14 

Uncertain 

0 

Agree 

14 

Strongly Agree 

71 


Table 20, Statement 4:1 was taught a code of manhood based upon virtue and obedience 
to biblical teachings. 


Response Choices 

Response Choice Percentages 

Strongly Disagree 

43 

Disagree 

14 

Uncertain 

14 

Agree 

14 

Strongly Agree 

14 

Table 21, Statement 5: The code of manhood 1 
abuse women. 

Response Choices 

[ was taught caused me to devalue and or 

Response Choice Percentages 

Strongly Disagree 

28 

Disagree 

14 

Uncertain 

0 

Agree 

14 

Strongly Agree 

43 
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Table 22, Statement 6: The code of manhood I was taught prepared me to be a good 
husband. 


Response Choices 

Response Choice Percentages 

Strongly Disagree 

43 

Disagree 

0 

Uncertain 

0 

Agree 

29 

Strongly Agree 

29 


Table 23, Statement 7: The code of manhood I was taught prepared me to manage my 
money wisely. 


Response Choices 

Response Choice Percentages 

Strongly Disagree 

29 

Disagree 

14 

Uncertain 

0 

Agree 

29 

Strongly Agree 

29 


Table 24, Statement 8:1 would recommend that men of all ages be taught the code of 
manhood I was taught. 


Response Choices 

Response Choice Percentages 

Strongly Disagree 

57 

Disagree 

0 

Uncertain 

14 

Agree 

0 

Strongly Agree 

29 
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Table 25, Statement 9:1 would have avoided a lot of trouble in life had I followed a code 
of manhood based on virtue and obedience to biblical teachings. 


Response Choices 

Response Choice Percentages 

Strongly Disagree 

0 

Disagree 

0 

Uncertain 

0 

Agree 

0 

Strongly Agree 

100 


Table 26, Statement 10: This study has provided the tools I need to move from a code of 
manhood based on pleasure and vice to a code of manhood based on virtue and biblical 
teachings. 


Response Choices 

Response Choice Percentages 

Strongly Disagree 

0 

Disagree 

0 

Uncertain 

0 

Agree 

14 

Strongly Agree 

86 


Table 27, Statement 11:1 see the need to move from my present code of manhood to a 
code of manhood based on virtue and biblical teachings. 


Response Choices 

Response Choice Percentages 

Strongly Disagree 

14 

Disagree 

0 

Uncertain 

0 

Agree 

14 

Strongly Agree 

71 
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Focus Group Conclusion 

The dedication shown by the men during the study indicated a genuine interest in 
the topic. The absence of Bible teaching and moral examples of manhood during their 
childhood became evident during the study. This was revealed during group discussions 
as well as journal entries. 

All of the participants agree that masculinity merged with virtue is most 
beneficial. However, everyone is not ready to embrace it at this point. The entire group 
contends that they have been enriched by the study and empowered to make informed 
decisions as it relates to appropriate expressions of manhood. 



CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTION, SUMMARY, CONCLUSION 

Reflection 

As a result of immersing himself in prayer, research, observation, and substantive 
interaction with men in the project focus group, the writer has better equipped himself to 
understand their interpretation and expression of manhood. Through this project, the 
writer learned that his attitude toward men entangled in a web of self destruction and 
anti-social behaviors required an overhaul. Instead of an attitude of disdain and 
resentment the writer’s attitude has shifted to one of compassion and empathy. 

This project has helped the writer realize some men make an informed decision as 
to which code of masculinity they choose, while there are many others whose only model 
has been that of self-destruction and counter productivity. It is the latter category that the 
writer endeavors to reach with the message of masculinity merged with virtue. 

Summary 

A pre-test, post-test comparison validates the project study and future endeavors: 

Table 28, Summary Pre and Post-Test Statement 1: What do you want people to think of 
when they hear your name? 


Pre-Test Response 

% 

Post-Test Response 

% 

Responses related to God 

27 

Responses related to God 

43 

Responses not related to God 

73 

Responses not related to God 

57 
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Table 29, Summary Pre and Post-Test Statement 2: Identify three virtues of manhood. 


Pre-Test Response 

% 

Post-Test Response 

% 

Included one or more “Cardinal 
Virtues” 

0 

Included one or more “Cardinal 
Virtues” 

43 

Did not include “Cardinal 

Virtues” 

100 

Did not include “Cardinal Virtues” 

57 


Table 30, Summary Pre and Post-Test Statement 3: What does it mean to be a Man of 
Virtue, Man of God? 


Pre-Test Response 

% 

Post-Test Response 

% 

Associate with obeying God’s 
Word 

64 

Associate with obeying God’s Word 

86 

Not associated with Obeying 

God’s Word 

36 

Not associated with obeying God’s 
Word 

14 


Table 31, Summary Pre and Post-Test Statement 4: Identify behaviors hindering your 
spiritual, physical, financial, emotional or mental well being. 


Pre-Test Response 

% 

Post-Test Response 

% 

Cited spiritual hindrance 

100 

Cited spiritual hindrance 

57 

Cited physical hindrance 

36 

Cited physical hindrance 

43 

Cited financial hindrance 

27 

Cited financial hindrance 

29 

Cited emotional or mental 
hindrance 

27 

Cited emotional or mental hindrance 

29 
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Table 32, Summary Pre and Post-Test Statement 5: Explain a husband’s role in the life of 
his wife as you see it. 


Pre-Test Response 

% 

Post-Test Response 

% 

Included spiritual emphasis 

45 

Included spiritual emphasis 

14 

Included financial emphasis 

56 

Included financial emphasis 

14 

Included emotional emphasis 

55 

Included emotional emphasis 

57 

Included fidelity emphasis 

18 

Included fidelity emphasis 

14 

Included physical protection 
emphasis 

45 

Included physical protection 
emphasis 

43 


Table 33, Summary Pre and Post-Test Statement 6: What are the advantages of being a 
“Man of Virtue, Man of God?” 


Pre-Test Response 

% 

Post-Test Response 

% 

I do not know 

27 

I do not know 

14 

Earthly blessings 

18 

Earthly blessings 

29 

Eternal life 

18 

Eternal life 

0 

A good name 

18 

A good name 

14 

Eess stress due to wrong decision 
making 

27 

Eess stress due to wrong decision 
making 

14 


The pre and post test data from statement one suggest that after the project study, 
a higher percentage of men wanted people to associate them with God. Data from 
statement two suggest that none of the men included one or more of the “Cardinal 
Virtues” in their pre test response; however, 43% of the post test respondents listed at 
least one if not all four of them. 

The pre and post test data from statement three suggest that a greater percentage 
of the post test respondents associate obeying God’s word with being a man of virtue. 


Data from statement four suggest that a greater percentage of post test respondents were 
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able to identify hindrances to their physical well being, while fewer of the same 
respondents sighted spiritual hindrances. This suggests that amid the post test respondents 
there were fewer men who identified or acknowledged spiritual hindrances. The amount 
of financial and emotional sightings was pretty much the same amid both pre and post 
test respondents. 

The pre and post test data from statement five suggest that fewer of the post test 
respondents placed emphasis on the husband’s role as spiritual leader. The data also 
reflected a decrease in financial emphasis amid the post test respondents. The categories 
of emotional support and physical protection both reflect highest percentages and 
remained fairly consistent in pre and post test data. The data from statement six suggest 
that after the eight week study there was one respondent who could not sight at least one 
advantage to a code of masculinity merged with virtue. Apparently, the writer was not 
one hundred percent effective in conveying the advantages of a code of masculinity 
merged with virtue. The writer thought that each respondent would have selected “a good 
name” and” less stress due to wrong decisions” as advantages to a code of masculinity 
merged with virtue; however, this assumption was inaccurate. 

The summative survey data showed that 82% of the respondents were taught a 
code of manhood based upon indulgence in sensual pleasures and vice. The summative 
data also reflects that at the end of the eight week study 85% of the post test respondents 
acknowledged a need to move from the code they were taught to a code of manhood 
based on virtue and biblical teachings. 
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Conclusion 

Journal entries, group discussions, and the summative evaluation reflect a change 
in attitude concerning the code of manhood that is best suited for focus group 
participants. The writer did not attempt to gauge behavioral changes amid the focus group 
realizing that such an expectation would be quite difficult to meet or measure in eight 
weeks. However, his intent was to raise awareness, offer an alternative code of manhood 
and invoke a change in attitude as to which code of masculinity is most beneficial. Based 
upon the data the writer is certain that the expected outcome was accomplished. 

Although this study accomplished its objective, there is room for additional 
research. The prevailing code of masculinity cited in this study exists in an African 
American community. The social economic status of most men is at or below the poverty 
line. A similar study of men in middle and upper class African American communities 
could shed insight as to whether compulsive masculinity transcends social-economic 
boundaries. A study juxtaposing different male ethic groups of similar social economic 
status may reveal whether masculinity merged with virtue is conspicuously absent. 

The writer found that there are a large number of convicted felons in his ministry 
context. He has learned the debilitating nature of such a conviction. In many ways these 
men are forced to pay for their crimes long after they have been released from the penal 
system. They experience difficulty acquiring gainful employment, equal housing 
opportunities and many other opportunities available to American citizens. Many find 
themselves in a poverty stricken, sub-cultural environment, excluded from mainstream 
society. Although the writer does not condone or encourage passing blame onto others for 
the predicament one’s choices produce, he does recognize that compulsive masculinity is 
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likely to appeal to men in this situation. In her book, The New Jim Crow, Michelle 
Alexander speaks to the gravity of the problem: 

The clock has been turned back on racial progress in 
America, though scarcely anyone seems to notice. All eyes are 
fixed on people like Barack Obama and Oprah Winfrey, who have 
defied the odds and risen to power, fame, and fortune. For those 
left behind, especially those within prison walls, the celebration of 
racial triumph in America must seem a tad premature. More black 
men are imprisoned today than at any other moment in our nation’s 
history. More are disenfranchised today than in 1870, the year the 
Fifteenth Amendment was ratified prohibiting laws that explicitly 
deny the right to vote on the basis of race. Young black men today 
may be just as likely to suffer discrimination in employment, 
housing, public benefits, and jury service as a black man in the Jim 
Crow era, discrimination that is perfectly legal, because it is based 
on one’s criminal record. This is the new normal, the new racial 
equilibrium. ^ 

Although this chapter denotes the conclusion of his study project, the writer will 
continue to promote a code of masculinity merged with virtue to the end that it moves 
from being a viable option to a way of life for the men in his ministry context. 


* Michelle Alexander, The New Jim Crow: Mass Incarceration in the Age of Colorblindness (New 
York: The New Press, 2012), 180-181. 
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Responsibility 

Since the beginning, man had a grind 
So I figured out, it’s our time 
Yeah, to have his mission on our mind 
Trip tell em boys why you on your grind 

Yeah, aye look I be on the grind, been married for a little bit 
My wifey on my mind, we walk together living it 
(Trip, Do you take Jess?), she’s a gift, God delivered it 
And Jess would take Trip like visitors, well grind then 

I got a high call I love her in his name 
Gotta die for her (Like Who?) The Risen King 
Wish I was the perfect man, but I still be sinning mayne 
That makes this picture incomplete, like it’s missing frames 
But natural ways are flawed, gotta go against the grain 
Get that water of the word, drip it like its’s pouring rain 
(Listen) I be grinding for a lifetime, very long 
We got that Superman love, (what?) very strong 

I’ll be on the grind I’ll be on the grind 
I’ll be on the grind, I-I-I’ll be on the grind 
I’ll be on the grind, I-I-I’ll be on the grind 
I’ll be on the grind, I-I-I’ll be on the grind 
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Now you catch me going in got my focus on 10 boy 
I’ll be on the grind, I-I-I’ll be on the grind 
Got his mission on my mind man you can keep the shine 
I’ll be on the grind, I-I-I’ll be on the grind 

Since the beginning, man had a grind 
So I figured out, it’s our time 
Yeah, to have his mission on our mind 
Crae tell em boys why you on your grind 

Hustle hard and fold them dollars, he don’t even notice 
That he got that tissue paper, all he ever do is blow it 
As a Christian I’m omission, yeah I stay up on my grind 
It’s some stuff I ain’t buying, cause this money’s not mine 
I’ll be on the grind, I-I-I’ll be on the grind 

I ain’t talking rentals when I say that budget on my mind 
Ten percent I do repent, I spend more than that on kicks 
Wanna give my Father honor. He provide all that I get 
You got plenty credit bills yet and still you don’t sweat it 
You don’t see that you in debt, you just think that’s extra credit 
People dying for some lettuce, while we buying every fetish 
We could show them Jesus better, instead of spending like a deader 
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I’ll be on the grind I’ll be on the grind 
I’ll be on the grind, I-I-I’ll be on the grind 
I’ll be on the grind, I-I-I’ll be on the grind 
I’ll be on the grind, I-I-I’ll be on the grind 

Now you catch me going in got my focus on 10 boy 
I’ll be on the grind, I-I-I’ll be on the grind 
Got his mission on my mind man you can keep the shine 
I’ll be on the grind, I-I-I’ll be on the grind 

Since the beginning, man had a grind 
So I figured out, it’s our time 
Yeah, to have his mission on our mind 
T-Dot go and tell em why you on your grind 

Man we so passive, we skip it 
Sh-shifting blame, no transmission 
Now ownership like we rentin 
We let it go, and we quit it 

Can’t admit it, we did it Make my mistakes and forget it 
We only act like we’re men. Somebody get em an Emmy 
“Did I do that?” Making excuses for our actions 
Man I keep it Ben Franklin, I ain’t down with Andrew Jackson 
Real men make mistakes, and they own up to em quickly 
Real men take the heat, you can call it Dirk Nowitzki 
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And they do it cause He did it, motivated by the King 
Moving every man by his hand, minus all the string 
I’m living like He lived yeah that’s what I call a grind 
And since He carried His, homeboy, I carry mine 

I’ll be on the grind I’ll be on the grind 
I’ll be on the grind, I-I-I’ll be on the grind 
I’ll be on the grind, I-I-I’ll be on the grind 
I’ll be on the grind, I-I-I’ll be on the grind 


Now you catch me going in got my focus on 10 boy 
I’ll be on the grind, I-I-I’ll be on the grind 
Got his mission on my mind man you can keep the shine 
I’ll be on the grind, I-I-I’ll be on the grind 
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Summative Evaluation Rubric Awareness and Attitude Questionnaire 

“Merging Masculinity with Virtue” 


Instructions: Please read each statement and circle the number which most closely 
reflects your true feelings concerning each statement with one of the following: 

1. Strongly Disagree; 2. Disagree; 3. Uncertain; 4. Agree; 5. Strongly Agree 


1 

I was taught a code of manhood based upon indulgence in sensual 
pleasures and vice. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2 

A code of manhood based upon pleasure and vice is the prevailing code 
among boys and men I interact with today. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

3 

I began to experiment with sex or drugs or cigarettes or alcohol or crime 
during or before my teenage years. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

4 

I was taught a code of manhood based upon virtue and obedience to 
biblical teachings. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5 

The code of manhood I was taught caused me to devalue and abuse 
women. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

The code of manhood I was taught prepared me to be a good husband. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

The code of manhood I was taught prepared me to manage my money 
wisely. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8 

I would recommend that all boys be taught the code of manhood I was 
taught. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

9 

I would have avoided a lot of trouble had I followed a code of manhood 
based upon virtue and obedience to biblical teachings. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

10 

This study has provided the tools I need to move from a manhood code of 
pleasure and vice to one based upon virtue and biblical teachings. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

11 

I see the need to move from my present code of manhood to one based 
upon virtue and biblical teachings. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


The information used in this questionnaire measures whether the participants in this study 
have experienced a change in attitude as it relates to their own manhood. 
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“Naughty by Nature” 

Ephesians 2:1-10 

I might lose my preaching credentials for telling you this but God expects us to 
sin. God expects us to commit adultery, steal, homosexuals, drunks, dope heads, envious, 
hateful, mean etc. We are either delusional or worst misinformed if we think our nature 
possesses the ability to do otherwise. It is both an unrealistic expectation and an 
impossible feat for creatures to arbitrarily act outside their nature. To expect a human 
being to stop sinning is tantamount to expecting a fish to stop swimming, a dog to stop 
barking, and a bird to stop singing or a serpent to stop slithering. 

In the Psalm, King David speaks to God concerning a sexual indiscretion with 
Bathsheba and the murder of her husband Uriah. Within this prayer David repents of his 
sins, and in so doing, points out an undeniable truth about all mankind. In verse five 
David acknowledges being preprogrammed to sin. “Behold, I was shapened (brought 
forth) in iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me.” Romans 5:19 says concerning 
Adam, “For as by one man’s disobedience many were made sinners, so by the obedience 
of one (Jesus) shall many be made righteous.” The truth is that we are “Naughty by 
Nature.” Although we are bom in sin we don’t have to be stuck in it. Jesus made it 
possible for us to be bom again out of sin nature into a godly nature. 
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This letter is believed to be an encyclical or circular letter intended for all the 
churches throughout the region of Asia Minor. Unlike his letters to the church at Corinth 
and Galatia, Paul’s Ephesians letter does not address a particular problem in the church. 
Nor does it mention the names of any individual members in the church. Instead of 
speaking to problems of a particular church, this letter speaks to general concerns 
common to bom again believers everywhere. The book of Ephesians is much more akin 
to the spirit of the general epistles such as U‘, 2"‘^ Peter and Jude which were to be shared 
throughout the Diaspora. There are a couple of things Paul warns against that deserve our 
attention even as we strive to please the Eord today. 

Don’t think more highly of yourself than you ought. Shakespeare “But for the 
grace of God goeth I.” ICorinthians 10:12 says,” Wherefore let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall.” Paul reminds the saints that they were once children of 
disobedience having our conversation (conducting themselves) in the lust and fulfillment 
of the flesh. 

Remember that you’ve been graced by God. (Jn.6:44 states, “No man can come to 
me except the Pather which hath sent me draw him.) Some say I came to the Eord. You 
didn’t come to the Eord; the Eord drew you to himself. Quote. Verse 8, “Eor by grace you 
have been saved through faith and that not of yourselves, it is a gift of God. Not of works 
lest any man should boast.” 

Our fleshly nature is not giving up without a fight. Romans 7, Paul says, “Eor I 
know that in my flesh dwells no good thing. Eor the good that I would (want to do) I do 
not: but the evil which I would not (want not to do) that I do. Verse 22, “Eor I delight in 
the law of God according to my inward (spirit man): but I see another law in my 
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members, (flesh) warring against the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to 
the law of sin which is in my members (flesh). O wretched man that I am!” This is why 
we need always to petition God as the hymn writer does! 

Guide me, O Thou great Jehovah, Pilgrim through this barren land; I am weak, but Thou 
art mighty. Hold me with Thy powerful hand. For if you hold me, I can stay sober, stay 
faithful, stop stealing, stop cheating, walk right, talk right, live right, love my wife right, 
love my husband right, and love my neighbor right. Hold me! 
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Change 

You done had it with this, if broke is a habit I guess you back at it again 

You need a change! 

Man you need some answers cause you just lost your moms to cancer 
You really need a change! 

You done tried almost all the drugs and from Vegas to NY you been to all the clubs 

You wanna change! 

You done tried new shoes and clothes but after while you still low so you know 

You gotta change! 

Maybe if you could get a new you or new crew, an new do, that would suit your 

Change! 

A new somebody to lay with cause the last 5 just ain’t make it they all better 

Change! 

A brand new car on sizes the one you got now needs fixin and plus and oil change 
You tried a new place, new clothes, new tastes new ways, new face but 

You still need a change! 

You don’t really know what you were put here for but before you go 
You’re looking for a change! 

You trying find a home you can call your own cause you way too grown to 

Making that chump change! 

Life’s too short you been down to long now you got Oprah on thinking maybe she can 

help you 

Out your hopeless zone she gone change you 
You even tried the church the pastor gave you a bunch of rules they ain’t seem to work 

You don’t change! 
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You tried another one tho that gotcha feeling good inside and gotcha runnin fa 

Mo and mo change! 

But all about you not God not truth Just because you wear the suit don’t mean 

You been changed! 

Christ is just a means to money, plus health you’re like the master and he’s the dummy 

No change! 

Well if not that then maybe it’s better to be confused and forget all facts and all 

Change! 

Still been chasing change, and look where it gotchu depressed ain’t a thang not you 

Ain’t making no change! 

You tried to find God the horoscopes and stars ain’t get very far 

So far no change! 

What if life ain’t supposed to be gravy, fulla hurt pain, death, rape, murder and craziness 
If God made everything Good then you still gotta live in the hood what’s really good? 

It goes back to Adam in Eden when he ate that fruit believing somehow that he 

Could change! 

Man disobeys God now both are at odds and life is just hard cause our 

Hearts need change! 

You can’t hope in cars, hope in money or people, only hope in God 

He can change you! 

Jesus felt the pain, he was hated, hurt, slandered and slain his death brought 

Change! 

Be a slave to your sin, hate God love money, love lies, Christ died so you can be 

Changed! 

It’s kinda fun for a while but your’11 lose that smile when your lights go out 

And the pain won’t change! 
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The Birth of an Idea 

Through the birth and work of His Son, Jesus the Christ, and the fulfillment of 
God’s promise to mankind, one may assume that God was the original “Promise Keeper.” 
However, the concept of “Promise Keeper” as used by many today can be traced to the 
work of Bill McCartney. ^ Based on the information provided by PK History, the 
following is a summary of Promise Keeper. 

On March 20, 1990, Bill McCartney, then football coach for the University of 
Colorado, and Dave Wardell, Ph.D. traveled to a Fellowship of Christian Athletes 
banquet in Pueblo, Colorado. In the context of praying and worshipping together. Coach 
McCartney asked Dave, “What do you feel is the most important factor in changing a 
man spiritually, from immaturity to maturity?” 

Dave immediately replied, “Discipleship.” 

Coach then shared how there is a special dynamic when men come together to 
honor Jesus Christ. He envisioned a gathering of 50,000 men at the University of 
Colorado’s Folsom Field for training and teaching on what it means to be godly men. He 
was imagining a revival among Christian men who were willing to take a stand for God 
in their marriages, families, churches, and communities. Revival and discipleship are the 
two elements that became the foundation and focus of Promise Keepers. 

Dave and Coach met weekly in March and April of 1990 to pray and petition 
God for direction concerning these large gatherings of men. Chuck Lane, who was 
working with Campus Crusade, and Dan Schaffer, who had discipled men for years, 
later joined Bill and Dave for these prayer meetings. Dave, Dan, and Chuck each 

* “PK History,” Promise Keepers. http;//www.promisekeepers.org/home/about/pk-history 
(accessed July 15, 2012). 
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brought to this initial core group experience and gifts in providing discipline to men one- 
on-one. They began to model one of Promise Keepers’ core values—the men’s 
accountability group. 

In July 1990, seventy-two friends and associates of the core group gathered at 
Boulder Valley Christian Church to discuss a conference for the men of Colorado. The 
name Promise Keepers evolved out of Coach Mac’s messages given to a number of 
churches along the Front Range of Colorado. His theme was "personal integrity." 
Additionally, those men committed to pray and fast on Wednesdays for a men’s 
conference to be held in July 1991. 

A board of directors was developed, and Promise Keepers was incorporated in 
the state of Colorado in December of 1990. Promise Keepers first employee was Randy 
Phillips. 
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